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A THIEF IN THE NIGHT. 


Further Episodes in the Career of A. J. Raffles, Cricketer and Cracksman. 
BY E. W. HORNUNG. 


WirH ILLUSTRATIONS 


BY Cyrus CUNEO. 


III.—THE REST CURE. 


HAD not seen Raffles for a month 

or more, and I was sadly in need 

of his advice. My life was being 
made a burden to me by a wretch who 
had obtained a bill of sale over the furni- 
ture in Mount Street, and it was only by 
living elsewhere that I could keep the 
vulpine villain from my door. ‘This cost 
ready money, and my balance at the bank 
was sorely in need of another lift from 
Raffles. Yet, had he been in my shoes, 
he could not have vanished more effectu- 
ally than he had done, both from the face 
of the town and from the ken of all who 
knew him. 

It was late in August ; he never played 
first-class cricket after July, whens a 
scholastic understudy took his place in 
the Middlesex eleven. And in vain did 
I scour my Fe/d and my Sfortsman for 
the country-house matches with which he 
wilfully preferred to wind up his season ; 
the matches were there, but never the 
magic name of A. J. Raffles. Nothing 
was known of him at the Albany; he had 
left no instructions about his letters, either 
there or at the club. I began to fear that 
some evil had overtaken him. I scanned 
the features of captured criminals in 
the illustrated Sunday papers; on each 
occasion I breathed again ; nor was any- 
thing worthy of Raffles going on. I will 
not deny that I was less anxious on his 
account than on my own. But it was 
a double relief to me when he gave a 
first characteristic sign of life. 

Thad called at the Albany for the 
fiftieth time, and returned to Piccadilly 
in my usual despair, when a street sloucher 
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sidled up to me in furtive fashion, and 
inquired if my name was what it is. 

“’Cause this ’ere’s for you,” he rejoined 
to my affirmative, and with that I felt a 
crumpled note in my palm 

It was from Raffles. I smoothed out 
the twisted scrap of paper, and on it 
were just a couple of lines in pencil. 


“ Meet me in Holland Walk at dark to- 
night. Walk up and down till I come. 


A, J. 


That was all! Not another syllable, 
after all these weeks, and the few words 
scribbled in a wild caricature of his 
scholarly and dainty hand! I was no 
longer to be alarmed by this sort of 
thing; it was all so like the Raffles I 
loved least ; and to add to my indignation, 
when at length I looked up from the 
mysterious missive, the equally mysterious 
messenger had disappeared in a manner 
worthy of the whole affair. He was, how- 
ever, the first creature I espied under the 
tatteredtrees of Holland Walk that evening. 

“Seen ’im yet?” he inquired confi- 
dentially, blowing a vile cloud from his 
horrid pipe. 

“No, I haven’t; and I want to know 
where you've seen him,” I replied sternly. 
“Why did you run away like that the 
moment you had given me his note ?” 

“Orders, orders,” was the reply. “I 
ain’t such a juggins as to go agen a toff 
as makes it worf while to do as I’m bid 
an’ ’old me tongue.” 

“And who may you be?” I asked, 
jealously. ‘‘ And what are you to Mr. 
Raffles ?” 
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“You silly ass, Bunny, don’t tell all 
Kensington that I’m in town !” replied my 
tatterdemalion, shooting up and smooth- 
ing out into a merely shabby Raffles. 
“ Here, take my arm—I’m not so beastly 
as I look. But neither am I in town, 


nor in England, nor yet on the face of 


the earth, for all that’s known of me to 
a single soul but you.” 

“Then where are you,” I asked, “ be- 
tween ourselves ? ” 

“T’ve taken a house near here for the 
holidays, where I’m going in for a Rest 
Cure of my own prescription. Why ? 
Oh, for lots of reasons, my dear Bunny ; 
among others, I have long had a wish to 
grow my own beard ; under the next lamp- 
post you will agree that it’s training on 
very nicely. Then, you mayn’t know it, 
but there’s a canny man at Scotland Yard 
who has had a quiet eye on me longer 
than I like. I thought it about time to 
have an eye on him, and I stared him in 
the face outside the Albany this very morn- 
ing. ‘That was when I saw you go in, and 
scribbled a line to give you when you 
came out. If he had caught us talking he 
would have spotted me at once.” 

** So you are lying low out here !” 

“T prefer to call it my Rest Cure,” 
returned Raffles, ‘‘and it’s really nothing 
else. I’ve got a furnished house at a time 
when no one else would have dreamt of 
taking one in town; and my very neigh- 
bours don’t know I’m there, though I’m 
bound to say there are hardly any of them 
athome. I don’t keep a servant, and do 
everything for myself. It’s the next best 
fun to a desert island. Not that I make 
much work, for I’m really resting, but I 
haven’t done so much solid reading for 
years. Rather a joke, Bunny: the man 
whose house I’ve taken is one of her 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Prisons, and his 
study’s a storehouse of criminology. It 
has been quite amusing to lie on one’s 
back and have a good lIcok at oneself as 
others fondly imagine that they see one !” 

“ But surely you get some exercise ?” | 
asked ; for he was leading me at a good 
rate through the leary byways of Campden 
Hill ; and his step was as springy and as 
light as ever, 

“The best exercise I ever had in my 
life,” said Raffles, “and you would never 
live to guess what it is. It’s one of the 
reasons why I went in for this seedy kit. 
I follow cabs! Yes, Bunny, I turn out 
about dusk and meet the expresses at 
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IZuston or King’s Cross ; that is, of course, 
1 loaf outside and pick my cab, and often 
run my three or four miles for a bob or 
less. And it not only keeps you in the 
very pink: if you're good they let you 
carry the trunks upstairs ; and I’ve taken 
notes from the inside of more than one 
commodious residence which will come 
in useful in the autumn. In fact, Bunny, 
what with these new Rowton Houses, 
my beard, and my otherwise well-spent 
holiday, I hope to have quite a good 
autumn season before that rascal Raffles 
comes back to town.” 

I felt it high time to wedge in a word 
about my own far less satisfactory affairs, 
But it was not necessary for me_ to 
recount half my troubles. Raffles could 
be as full of himself as many a worse 
man, and I did not like his society the 
less for these human outpourings. ‘They 
supplied that common ground which lent 
relief to my relations with one possessed 
of so many qualities which I so_ con- 
spicuously lacked. But his egoism was 
not even skin-deep ; it was rather a cloak, 
which Raffles could cast off quicker than 
any man I ever knew, as he did not fail 
to show me now. 

*“Why, Bunny, this is the very thing!’ 
he cried. ‘*You must come and stay 
with me, and we'll lie low side by side. 
Only remember it really is a Rest Cure. 
I want to keep literally as quiet as I was 
without you. What do you say to forming 
ourselves at once into a practically Silent 
Order? You agree? Very well, then, 
here’s the street and that’s the house.” 

It was ever such a quiet little street, 
turning out of one of those which climb 
right over the pleasant hill. One side 
was monopolised by the garden wall of an 
ugly but enviable mansion standing in its 
own ground ; opposite were a solid file 
of smaller but taller houses ; on neither 
side were there many windows alight, nor 
a solitary soul on the pavement or in the 
road, Raffles led the way to one of the 
small tall houses. It stood immediately 
behind a lamp-post, and I could not but 
notice that a love-lock of Virginia creeper 
was trailing almost to the step, and that 
the bow-window on the ground-floor was 
closely shuttered. Raffles admitted him- 
self with his latchkey, and I squeezed 
past him into a very narrow hall. I did 
not hear him shut the door, but we were 
no longer in the lamplight, and he jostled 
softly past me in his turn, 
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“Tl get a light,” he muttered as he 
went; but to let him pass I had leaned 
against some electric switches, and while 
his back was turned I tried one of these 
without thinking. In an instant hall and 
staircase were flooded with light; in 
another Raffles was upon me in a fury, 
and all was dark once more. He had 
not said a word, but I heard him breath- 
ing through his teeth. 

Nor was there anything to tell me now, 
The mere flash of electric light, upon a 
room of chaos and uncarpeted stairs, and 
on the face of Raffles as he sprang to 
switch it off, had been enough even for me. 

‘So this is how you have taken the 
house,” said I, in his own undertone. 
*“<« Taken’ is good ; ‘taken’ is beautiful ! ” 

“ Did you think I’d done it through an 
agent?” he snarled. ‘Upon my word, 
Bunny, I did you the credit of supposing 
you saw the joke all the time !” 

“Why shouldn't you take a house,” I 
asked, ‘and pay for it?” 

“Why should I,” he retorted, ‘‘ within 
three miles of the Albany? Besides, I 
should have had no peace; and I meant 
every word I said about the Rest Cure.” 

“You are actually staying in a house 
where you've broken in to steal?” 

‘*Not to steal, Bunny ! I haven't stolen 
a thing. But staying here [ certainly am, 
and having the most complete rest a 
busy man could wish.” 

“There'll be no rest for me !” 

Raffles laughed as he struck a match. 
I had followed him into what would 
have been the back drawing-room in the 
ordinary little London house; the In- 
spector of Prisons had converted it into 
a separate study by filling the folding 
doors with bookshelves, which I scanned 
at once for the congenial works of which 
Raffles had spoken. I was not able to 
carry my examination very far. Raffles 
had lighted a candle, stuck (by its own 
grease) in the crown of an opera hat, 
which he opened the moment the wick 
caught. ‘The light thus struck the ceiling 
in an oval shaft, which left the rest of the 
room almost as dark as it had been before. 

“Sorry, Bunny!” said Raffles, sitting 
on one pedestal of a desk from which the 
top had been removed, and setting his 
makeshift lantern on the other. ‘In 
broad daylight, when it can’t be spotted 
from the outside, you shall have as much 
artificial light as you like. If you want 
to do some writing, that’s the top of the 


desk on end against the mantelpiece. 
You'll never have a better chance so far 
as interruption goes. But no midnight 
oil or electricity! You observe that their 
last care was to fix up these shutters ; 
they appear to have taken the top off the 
desk to get at ’em without standing on 
it; but the beastly things wouldn’t go 
all the way up, and the strip they leave 
would give us away to the backs of 
the other houses if we lit up after dark. 
Mind that telephone! If you touch the 
receiver they will know at the exchange 
that the house is not empty, and I 
wouldn’t put it past the Colonel to have 
told them exactly how long he was going 
to be away. He’s pretty particular: look 
at the strips of paper to keep the dust 
off his precious books !” 

“Is he a Colonel?” I asked, perceiving 
that Raffles referred to the absentee 
householder. 

“Of sappers,” he replied, ‘‘and a V.C. 
into the bargain, confound him! Got 
it at Rorke’s Drift; prison governor or 
inspector ever since ; favourite recreation, 
what do you think? Revolver shooting ! 
You can read all about him in his own 
IVho's IVho. A devil of a chap to tackle, 
sunny, when he’s at home !” 

“And where is he now?” I asked 
uneasily. ‘‘And do you know he isn’t 
on his way home?” 

“ Switzerland,” replied Raffles, chuck- 
ling: “he wrote one too many labels, and 
was considerate enough to leave it behind 
for our guidance. Well, no one ever 
comes back from Switzerland at the 
beginning of September, you know; and 
nobody ever thinks of coming back before 
the servants. When they turn up they 
won't getin. I keep the latch jammed, but 
the servants will think it’s jammed itself, 
and while they’re gone for the locksmith 
we shall walk out like gentlemen—if we 
haven't done so already.” 

‘“‘As you walked in, I suppose ?” 

Raffles shook his head in the dim 
light to which my sight was growing 
inured. 

“No, Bunny, I regret to say I came 
in through the dormer window. ‘They 
were painting next door but one. | 
never did like ladder-work, but it takes 
less time than picking a lock in the broad 
light of a street lamp.” 

“So they left you a latchkey as well 
as everything else !” 

“No, Bunny; I was just able to make 
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that for myself. I am playing at Rodin- 
son Crusoe, not The Swiss Family Robin- 
son. And now, my dear Friday, if you 
will kindly take off those boots, we can 
explore the island before we turn in for 
the night.” 

The stairs were very steep and narrow, 
and they creaked alarmingly as Raffles 
led the way up, with the single candle 
in the crown of the Colonel’s hat. He 
blew it out before we reached the half. 
landing, where a naked window stared 
upon the backs of the houses in the next 
road, but lit it again at the drawing-room 
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so you will kindly consult me before you 
turn a tap. Here’s your room ; hold the 
light outside while I draw the curtains; 
it’s the old chap’s dressing-room. Now 
you can bring the glim. How’s that for 
a jolly wardrobe ? And look at his coats 
on their trees inside: dapper old dog, 
shouldn't you say? Mark the boots on 
the shelf above, and the little brass rail 


for his ties! Didn't I tell you he was 


particular ? And wouldn’t he simply love 
to catch us at his kit ?” 

“* Let’s only hope it would give him an 
apoplexy,” said I, shuddering. 





“1 have long wanted to read my Kinglake from A to Z, and | manage about a volume a night.” 


door. I just peeped in upon a semi- 
grand swathed in white and a row of 
water-colours mounted in gold. An 
excellent bath-room broke our journey to 
the second floor, 

“Tl have one to-night,” said I, taking 
heart of a luxury unknown in my last 
sordid sanctuary. 

“Youll do no such thing,” snapped 
Raffles. ‘Have the goodness to re- 
member that our island is one of a group 
inhabited by hostile tribes. You can 
fill the bath quietly if you try, but it 
empties under the study window, and 
makes the very devil of a noise about it! 
No, Bunny, I bail out every drop, and 
pour it away through the scullery sink, 


*“*T shouldn’t build on it,” said Raffles. 
“'That’s a big man’s trouble, and neither 
you nor I could get into the old chap’s 
clothes. But come into the best bed- 
room, Bunny. You won't think me selfish 
if 1 don’t give it up to you? Look at 
this, my boy, look at this! It’s the only 
one I use in all the house.” 

I had followed him into a good room, 
with ample windows closely curtained, 
and he had switched on the light in a 
hanging lamp at the bedside. The rays 
fell from a thick green funnel in a plateful 
of strong light upon a table deep in books. 
I noticed several volumes of the /nvasion 
of the Crimea. 

“'That’s where I rest the body and 
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exercise the brain,” said Raffles. ‘I have 
long wanted to read my Kinglake from 
A to Z, and I manage about a volume a 
night. ‘There’s a style for you, Bunny ! 
I love the punctilious thoroughness of 
the whole thing ; one can understand its 
appeal to our careful Colonel. His name, 
did you say ?. Crutchley, Bunny—Colonel 
Crutchley, R.E., V.C.” 

“We'd put his valour to the test!” 
said I, feeling more valiant myself after 
our tour of inspection. 

‘Not so loud on the stairs,” whispered 
Raffles. ‘’Tnere’s cnly one door between 
us and——” 

Raffles stood still at my feet, and 
well he might! A deafening double- 
knock had resounded through the empty 
house ; and to add to the utter horror of 
the moment, Raffles instantly blew out 
the light. I heard my heart pounding. 
Neither of us breathed. We were on our 
way down to the first landing, and for a 
moment we stood Jike mice ; then Raffles 
heaved a deep sigh, and in the depth I 
heard the gate swing home. 

‘Only the postman, Bunny! He will 
come now and again, though they have 
obviously left instructions at the post- 
office. I hope the old Colonel will let 
them have it when he gets back. I 
confess it gave me a turn.” 

“Turn!” I gasped. “I must have a 
drink, if I die for it.” 

* My dear Bunny, that’s no part of my 
Rest Cure.” 

“Then good-bye! I can’t stand it: 
feel my forehead; listen to iny heart ! 
Crusoe found a footprint, but he never 
heard a double knock at the street 
door!” 

‘*** Better live in the midst of alarms,’ ” 
quoted Raffles, “‘than dwell in that 
horrible place.’ I must confess we get 
it both ways, Bunny. Yet I’ve nothing 
but tea in the house.” 

“And where do you make that? 
Aren’t you afraid of smoke ?” 

“There’s a gas-stove in the dining- 
room.” 

“But surely to goodness,” I cried, 
“there’s a cellar lower down!” 

**My dear good Bunny,” said Raffles, 
‘“T’ve told you already that I didn’t come 
in here on business. I came in for the 
Cure. Nota penny will these people be 
the worse, except for their washing and 
their electric light, and I mean to leave 
enough to cover both items.” 
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“Then,” said I, “since Brutus is 
such a very honourable man, we will 
borrow a bottle from the cellar, and 
replace it before we go.” 

Raffles slapped me softly on the back, 
and I knew that I had gained my point. 
It was often the case when I had the 
presence of heart and mind to stand up 
to him. But never was little victory of 
mine quite so grateful as this. Certainly 
it was a very small cellar, indeed a mere 
cupboard under the kitchen stairs, with 
a most ridiculous lock. Nor was this 
cupboard overstocked with wine. But 
I made out a jar of whisky, a shelf of 
Zeltinger, another of claret, and a short 
one at the top which presented a little 
battery of golden-leafed necks and corks. 
Raffles set his hand no lower. He 
examined the labels while I held folded 
hat and naked light. 

“Mumm, 84!” he whispered. “G. H. 
Mumm, and a.p. 1884! I am no wine- 
bibber, Bunny, as you know, but 1 
hope you appreciate the specifications 
as I do. It’s the only bottle, the last of 
its case, and it does seem a bit of a 
shame; but more shame for the miser 
who hoards in his celiar what was meant 
for mankind! Come, Bunny, lead the 
way. This baby is worth nursing. It 
would break my heart if anything hap- 
pened to it now!” 

So we celebrated my first night in the 
furnished house; and I slept beyond 
belief (as I never was to sleep there again). 
But it was strange to hear the milkman 
in the early morning, and the postman 
knocking his way along the street an hour 
later, and to be passed over by one 
destroying angel after another! I had 
come down early enough, and watched 
through the drawing-room blind the clean 
sing of all the steps in the street but ours. 
Yet Raffles had evidently been up for 
hours ; the house seemed far purer than 
overnight, as though he had managed to 
air it room by room; and from the one 
with the gas-stove there came a frizzling 
sound that fattened the heart. 

I only would I had the pen to do 
justice to the week I spent indoors on 
Campden Hill! It might make amusing 
reading ; the reality for me was far re- 
moved from the realm of amusement. 
Not that I was denied many a laugh of 
suppressed heartiness when Raffles and 
I were together. But half our time we 
very literally saw nothing of each other. 
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I need not say whose fault that was. He 
would be quiet ; he was in ridiculous and 
offensive earnest about his egregious Cure. 
Kinglake he would read by the hour to- 
gether, day and night, by the hanging 
lamp, lying upstairs on the best bed. 
There was daylight enough for me in 
the drawing-room below; and there I 
would sit immersed in criminous tomes, 
weakly fascinated, until I shivered and 
shook in my stocking soles. Often I 
longed to do something hysterically des- 
perate, to rouse Raffles and bring the 
street about our ears; once I did bring 
him about mine by striking a single note 
on the piano, with the soft pedal down. 
His neglect of me seemed wanton at the 
time. I have long realised that he was 
only wise to maintain silence at the ex- 
pense of perilous amenities, and as fully 
justified in those secret and _ solitary 
sorties which made bad blood in my 
veins. He was far cleverer than I at 
getting in and out ; but even had I been 
his match for stealth and wariness, my 
company would have doubled every risk. 
I admit now that he treated me with 
quite as much sympathy as common 
caution would permit. But at the time 
I took it so badly as to plan a small 
revenge, 

What with his flourishing beard and 
the increasing shabbiness of the only suit 
he had brought with him to the house, 
there was no denying that Raffles had 
now the advantage of a permanent dis- 
guise. ‘That was another of his excuses 
for leaving me as he did, and it was the 
one I was determined to remove. One 
morning, therefore, when I awoke to find 
him flown again, I proceeded to execute 
a plan which I had already matured in 
my mind. Colonel Crutchley was a 
married man; there were no signs of 
children in the house ; on the other hand, 
there was much evidence that the wife 
was a woman of fashion. Her dresses 
overflowed the wardrobe and her room ; 
large, flat, cardboard boxes were to be 
found in every corner of the upper floors. 
She was a tall woman; I was not too 
tall a man. Like Raffles, I had not 
shaved on Campden Hill. That morning, 
however, I did my best with a very 
fair razor which the Colonel had left 
behind in my room; then I turned out 
the lady’s wardrobe and the cardboard 
boxes, and took my choice. 

I have fair hair, and at the time it 


was rather long. With a pair of Mrs, 
Crutchley’s tongs, and a discarded _hair- 
net, I was able to produce an almost 
immodest fringe. A big black hat with a 
wintry feather completed a head-dress as 
unseasonable as my skating skirt and 
feather boa; of course, the good lady 
had all her summer frocks away with her 
in Switzerland. This was all the more 
annoying from the fact that we were 
having a very warm September, so I was 
not sorry to hear Raffles return as I was 
busy adding a layer of powder to my 
heated countenance. I listened a moment 
on the landing, but as he went into the 
study I determined to complete my toilet 
in every detail. My idea was first to give 
him the fright he deserved, and secondly 
to show him that I was quite as fit to move 
abroad as he. It was, however, I confess, 
a pair of the Colonel’s gloves that I was 
buttoning on as I slipped down to the 
study even more quietly than usual. 
The electric light was on, as it generally 
was by day, and under it stood as for- 
midable a figure as ever I encountered in 
my life of crime. 

Imagine a thin but extremely wiry 
man, past middle age, brown and blood- 
less as any crab-apple, but as_ coolly 
truculent and as casually alert as Raffles 
at his worst. It was, it could only be, 
the fire- eating and_ prison - inspecting 
Colonel himself! He was ready for me, 
a revolver in his hand, taken, as I could 
see, from one of those locked drawers in 
the pedestal desk with which Raffles had 
refused to tamper; in fact, the drawer 
was open, and a bunch of keys depended 
from the lock. A grim smile crumpled 
up the parchment face, so that one eye 
was puckered out of sight ; the other was 
propped open by an eye-glass, which, 
however, dangled on its string when | 
appeared. 

“A woman, begad!” the warrior ex- 
claimed. ‘*And where’s the man, you 
scarlet hussy ?” 

Not a word could I utter. But, in my 
horror and my amazement, I have no 
sort of doubt that I acted the part I had 
assumed in a manner I never should 
have approached in happier circum- 
stances. 

“Come, come, my lass,” cried the old 
oak veteran, ‘I’m not going to put a 
bullet through you, you know! You tell 
me all about it, and it'll do you more 
good than harm. ‘There, I'll put the 
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‘It was the fire-eating and prison-inspecting Colonel himself : He was ready for me, a revolver in his hand.” 
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nasty thing away and—God bless me if 
the brazen wench hasn’t squeezed into 
the wife’s kit !” 

A squeeze it happened to have been, 
and in my emotion it felt more of one 
than ever; but his sudden discovery had 
not heightened the veteran’s animosity 
against me. On the contrary, I caught a 
glint of humour through his gleaming 
glass, and he proceeded to pocket his 
revolver like the gentleman he was. 

“Well, well, it’s lucky I looked in,” he 
continued. ‘I only came round on the 
off-chance of letters, but if I hadn’t you’d 
have had another week in clover. Begad, 
though, I saw your handwriting the 
moment I’d got my nose inside! Now 
just be sensible, and tell me where your 
good man is.” 

I had no man. I was alone, had 
broken in alone. There was not a soul 
in the affair (much less the house) except 
myself. So much I stuttered out in tones 
too hoarse to betray me on the spot. 
But the old man of the world shook a 
hard old head. 

“(Quite right not to give away your 
pal,” said he. ‘But I’m not one of the 
marines, my dear, and you mustn't expect 
me to swallow all that. Well, if you won’t 
say, you won’t, and we must just send for 
those who will.” 

In a flash I saw his fell design. The 
telephone directory lay open on one of 
the pedestals ; he must have been con- 
sulting it when he heard me on the stairs ; 
he had another look at it now. ‘That gave 
me my opportunity. With a presence of 
mind rare enough in me to excuse the 
boast, I flung myself upon the instrument 
in the corner, and hurled it to the ground 
with all my might. I was myself sent 
spinning into the opposite corner at the 
same instant. But the installation had 
been in the form of one of those heavy 
standards now becoming obsolete, and I 
flattered myself that I had put the delicate 
engine out of action for the day. 

Not that my adversary took the trouble 
to ascertain. He was looking at me 
strangely in the electric light, standing 
intently on his guard, his right hand in 
the pocket where he had dropped his 
revolver. And I—I hardly knew it—but 
I caught up the first thing handy for 
self-defence, and was -brandishing the 
bottle which Raffles and I had emptied 
in honour of my arrival on this fatal scene. 

“ Be shot if I don’t believe you’re the 


” 


man himself!” cried the Colonel, shaking 
an armed fist in my face. ‘ You young 
wolf in sheep’s clothing! Been at my 
wine, of course! Put down that bottle ; 
down with it this instant, or I'll drill a 
tunnel through your middle. I thought 
so! Begad, sir, you shall pay for this ! 
Don't you give me an excuse for potting 
you now, or I'll jump at the chance! My 
last bottle of ’84—you miserable black- 
guard —you unutterable beast ! ” 

He had browbeaten me into his own 
chair in his own corner ; he was standing 
over me, empty bottle in one hand, 
revolver in the other, and murder itself in 
the purple puckers of his raging face. 
His language I will not even pretend to 
indicate: his skinny throat swelled and 
trembled with the monstrous volleys. He 
could smile at my appearance in his wife’s 
clothes ; he would have had my blood for 
the last bottle of his best champagne. 
His eyes were not hidden now; they 
needed no eyeglass to prop them open; 
large with fury, they started from the 
livid mask. I watched nothing else. I 
could not understand why they should 
stand out as they did. I did not try. I 
say I watched nothing else—until I saw 
the face of Raffles over the unfortunate 
officer’s shoulder. 

Raffles had crept in unheard while our 
altercation was at its height, had watched 
his opportunity, and stolen on his man 
unobserved by either of us. While my 
own attention was completely engrossed, 
he had seized the Colonel’s pistol-hand 
and twisted it behind the Colonel’s back 
until his eyes bulged out as I have 
endeavoured to describe. But the fighting 
man had some fight in him still; and 
scarcely had I grasped the situation when 
he hit out venomously behind with the 
bottle, which was smashed to bits on 
Raffles’s shin. ‘Then I threw my strength 
into the scale; and before many minutes 
we had our officer gagged and bound in his 
chair. But it was not one of our bloodless 
victories. Raffles had been cut to the 
hone by the broken glass; his leg bled 
wherever he limped ; and the fierce eyes 
of the bound man followed the wet trail 
with gleams of sinister satisfaction. 

I thought I had never seen a man 
better bound or better gagged. But the 
humanity seemed to have run out of 
Raffles with his blood. He tore up 
table-cloths, he cut down blind-cords, he 
brought the dust-sheets from the dining- 








A THIEF IN 
room, and multiplied every bond. ‘The 
unfortunate man’s legs were lashed to 
the legs of his chair, his arms to its arms, 
his thighs and back fairly welded to 
the leather. Either end of his own ruler 
protruded from his bulging cheeks—the 
middle was hidden by his moustache-— 
and the gag kept in place by remorseless 
lashings at the back of his head. It was 
a spectacle I could not bear to contem- 
plate at length, while from the first I 
found myself physically unable to face 
the ferocious gaze of those implacable 
eyes. But Raffles only laughed at my 
squeamishness, and flung a dust-sheet 
over man and chair, till the stark outline 
drove me from the room. 

It was Raffles at his worst, Raffles as 
I never knew him before or after—a 
Raffles mad with pain and rage, and 
desperate as any other criminal in the 
land. Yet he had struck no brutal blow, 
he had uttered no disgraceful taunt, and 
probably not inflicted a tithe of the pain 
he had himself to bear. It is true that 
he was flagrantly in the wrong, his victim 
as laudably in the right. Nevertheless, 
given the original sin of the situation, and 
the infinite peril to us of this development, 
even I failed to see how Raffles could 
have combined greater humanity with any 
regard for our joint safety ; and had his 
barbarities ended at this point, I for one 
should not have considered them an 
extraordinary aggravation of an otherwise 
minor offence. But in the broad daylight 
of the bath-room, which had a ground- 
glass window but no blind, I saw at once 
the serious nature of his wound and of its 
effect upon the man, 

“Tt will maim me for a month,” said 
he; “and if the V.C. comes out alive, 
the wound he gave may be identified with 
the wound I’ve got.” 

The V.C.! There, indeed, was an 
aggravation to one illogical mind. But to 
cast a moment’s doubt upon the certainty 
of his coming out alive ! 

“Of course he’ll come out,” said I. 
““We must make up our minds to that.” 

* Did he tell you he was expecting the 
servants or his wife? If so, I agree, we 
must hurry up.” 

“No, Raffles, I’m afraid he’s not 
expecting anybody. He told me, if he 
hadn’t looked in for letters, we should 
have had the place to ourselves another 
week, ‘That’s the worst of it.” 

Raffles smiled as he secured a regular 
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puttee of dust-sheeting. No blood was 
coming through. 

“‘I don’t agree there, Bunny,” said 
he. “It’s quite the best of it, if you 
ask me!” 

‘What, that he should die the death ?” 

“Why not ?” 

And Raffles stared me out with a hard 
and merciless light in his clear blue eyes 
—a light that chilled the blood. 

“Tf it’s a choice between his life and 
our liberty, you’re entitled to your decision 
and I’m entitled to mine, and I took 
it before I bound him as I did,” said 
Raffles. ‘‘I’m sorry I took so much 
trouble if you’re going to stay behind and 
put him in the way of releasing himself 
before he gives up the ghost. Perhaps 
you will go and think it over while I 
wash my bags and dry ’em at the gas-stove. 
It will take me at least an hour, which 
will just give me time to finish the last 
volume of Kinglake.” 

Long before he was ready to go, however, 
I was waiting in the hall, clothed indeed, 
but not in a mind which I care to recall. 
Once or twice I peered into the dining- 
room, where Raffles sat before the stove, 
without letting him hear me. He, too, 
was ready for the street at a moment’s 
notice ; but a steam ascended from his 
left leg, as he sat immersed in his red 
volume. Into the study I never went 
again; but Raffles did, to restore to its 
proper shelf this and every other book 
he had taken out, and so destroy that 
clue to the manner of man who had 
made himself at home in the house. 
On his last visit I heard him whisk off 
the dust-sheet ; then he waited a minute ; 
and when he came out it was to lead the 
way into the open air as though the 
accursed house belonged to him. 

“We shall be seen!” I whispered 
his heels. “ Raffles, Raffles, there’s «a 
policeman at the corner!” 

“TI know him _ intimately,” replieg 
Raffles, turning, however, the other w4 
“He accosted me on Monday, when 
explained that I was an old soldier « 
the Colonel’s regiment, who came j 
every few days to air the place and s¢ 
on any odd letters. You see, I | 
always carried one or two about 1 
re-directed to that address in Switzerlg 
and when I showed them to him : 
all right. But after that it was n 
listening at the letter-box for a clear 
was it?” 































































I did not answer; there was too much 
to exasperate in these prodigies of cunning 
which he could never trouble to tell me 
at the time. And I knew why he had 
kept his latest feats to himself: unwilling 
to trust me outside the house, he had 
systematically exaggerated the dangers 
of his own walks abroad; and when to 
these injuries he added the insult of a 

‘ patronising compliment on my late dis- 
guise, I again made no reply. 

“What's the good of your coming with 
me?” he asked when I had followed 
him across the main stream of Notting 
Hill. 

“We may as well sink or swim to- 
gether,” I answered sullenly. 

“Yes? Well, I’m going to swim into 
the provinces, have a shave on the way, 
buy a new kit piecemeal, including a 
cricket-bag (which I really want), and 
come limping back to the Albany with 
the same old strain in my bowling leg. 
I needn’t add that I have been playing 
country-house cricket for the last month 
under an alias; it’s the only decent way 
to do it when one’s county has need of 


‘ 


one. ‘That’s my itinerary, Bunny, but | 
really can’t see why you should come with 
me.” 


“We may as well swing together!” I 
growled. 

“As you will, my dear fellow,” replied 
Raffles. ‘But I begin to dread your 
company on the drop!” 

I shall hold my pen on that provincial 
tour. Not that I joined Raffles in any 
of the little enterprises with which he 
beguiled the breaks in our journey ; our 
last deed in London was far too great a 
weight upon my soul. I could see that 
gallant officer in his chair, see him at every 
10ur of the day and night, now with his 
domitable eyes meeting mine ferociously, 
now a stark outline underneath a sheet. 
The vision darkened my day and gave me 
sleepless nights. I was with our victim 
all his agony; my mind would only 
save him for that gallows of which 
kaffles had said true things in jest. No, 
could not face so vile a death lightly, 
t I could meet it, somehow, better than 
could endure a guilty suspense. In 
e watches of the second night I made 
my mind to meet it half-way, that 
morning, while still there might be 
k to save the life that we had left in 
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jeopardy, And I got up easily to tell 
Raffles of my resolve. 

His room in the hotel where we were 
staying was littered with clothes and 
luggage new enough for any bridegroom ; 
I lifted the locked cricket-bag, and found 
it heavier than a cricket-bag has any right 
to be. But in the bed Raffles was sleeping 
like an infant, his shaven self once more, 
And when I shook him he awoke with a 
smile, 

* Going to confess, ech, Bunny? Well, 
wait a bit; the local police won't thank 
you for knocking them up at this hour, 
And I bought a late edition which you 
ought to see; that must be it on the 
floor. You have a look in the stop-press 
column, Bunny.” 

J found the place with a sunken heart ; 
and this is what I read :— 


WEST END OUTRAGE. 

Colonel Crutchley, R.E., V.C., has been 
the victim of a dastardly outrage at his 
residence, Peter Street, Campden Hill. Re- 
turning unexpectedly to the house, which 
had been left untenanted during the absence 
of the family abroad, it was found occupied 
by two ruffians, who overcame and secured 


the distinguished officer by the exercise of 


considerable violence. When discovered 
through the intelligence of the Kensington 
police, the gallant victim was gagged and 
bound hand and foot, and in an advanced 
stage of exhaustion, 


“Thanks to the Kensington police,” 
observed Raffles, as I read the last words 
aloud in my horror. “They can’t have 
gone when they got my letter.” 

“Your letter ?” 

“JT printed them a line while we were 
waiting for our train at Euston. ‘They 
must have got it that night, but they can’t 
have paid any attention to it till yesterday 
morning. And ,when they do, they take 
all the credit, and give me no more than 
you did, Bunny !” 

I looked at the curly head upon the 
pillow, at the smiling, handsome face 
under the curls, And at last I under- 
stood. 

“So all the time you never meant it!” 

“Slow murder? You should have 
known me better. ‘Twelve hours’ enforced 
Rest Cure was the worst I wished him.” 

“You might have told me, Raffles !” 

“That may be, Bunny, but you ought 


9 


certainly to have trusted me ! 
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BY CHARLES MORLEY. 


T half-past eight o’clock, one Sunday 
A morning in January, I came out 
4 of Blackfriars Station and turned 
on to the bridge. ‘The air was chill ; dull 
clouds hung low over the city, slightly 
tinged with the pink of the invisible sun ; 
road and pavements were thick with mud. 
As I walked I looked over the parapet 
of the bridge. ‘The tide was out, and 
the heaving banks of mud made the 
scene even more depressing, for the 
river hides much decay that is now ex- 
posed to view; rotting piles, rusty 
girders, slimy chains and mooring rings, 
the woodwork of piers jutting out from 


wharves and warehouses festooned with 
the flotsam left by the retreating waters. 
I looked down the river and up the 
river; I looked north and I looked 
south: and wherever my eye fell, all 
seemed a desolation of grey mists, through 
which loomed endless houses, wastes of 
roofs and chimneys, with spires and 
domes and towers rising from amongst 
them, yet seeming scarcely tangible, but 
rather like strange rents in the sky, or 
chance clouds, which might change their 
shape in a moment. London still slept, 
and only the striking of a clock, the 
eternal screech of the sea-fowl wheeling 
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over the buttresses of the bridge, broke 
the Sabbath silence. 

London slept, that immense London 
which stretched far as the eye could 
reach ; slept heavily, dreaming away the 
cares and anxieties of the past week—for 
it was the day of rest, the day which 
comes betwixt Saturday and Monday, the 
blessed buffer-day for rich and poor alike. 
‘They laugh at our Sundays in Paris and 
other great cities of the Continent. Let 
them, and let us stick fast to one good 
old English institution, But in so vast a 
city there are always some who are awake : 
some on duty to guard the sleepers ; some 
early risers because they cannot sleep for 
itching conscience ; some with business 
to attend to, such as Sunday markets, 
newspapers, and a hundred and one 
trifles out of which livelihoods are made. 
The Blackfriars Road is waking up 
spasmodically: bells of churches «and 
chapels are tinkling; the sweetstuff shops 
are open, and children are already pur- 
chasing; coffee-shops are alight and 
steaming ; but most else is like the rest 
of London, still asleep, with a pleasant 
consciousness that there in no need to 
Here the mud lies in great flakes ; 
here the mists lie heavier and lower ; the 
great thoroughfare wears a dejected air. 
The closed workshops add to the gloom, 
which on weekdays is unheeded in the 
din and movement. In fact, it would be 
impossible to imagine a more miserable 
picture than the poor side of the London 
river presents this morning. A clergyman 
muffled up to the ears stalks moodily 
along to some early service ; a few neatly 
dressed women, veiled and carrying bags, 
are making for the bridge, by various 
signs evidently bent on merciful missions ; 
some railway workers, with thick monkey 
jackets and rough caps, with black faces, 
stride homewards to bed after a night’s 
vigil on engine or in signal-box; a few 
weary and weatherworn wanderers are 
shuffling along in front of me. Such are 
a few of the figures 1 encounter on this 
Sunday morning in the sordid road of work- 
shops, railway yards, public houses, private 
houses, lodging-houses, dancing-academies, 
shops, warehouses, model dwellings, in- 
stitutions, churches and graveyards, 

At last I reached my goal—a building 
like a barracks, with a brick front, at its 
side big doors, and over all a great strip 
of white cotton, lettered in red. Not a 
sign of life was to be seen, and I thought 
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I had come too soon or too late, when 
one of the side doors was drawn back to 
admit the poor fellows I had seen on my 
way. I followed them, and found myself 
in a yard in which a great crowd of woe- 
begone men of all ages were gathered 
together, formed into a carelessly kept 
queue. Some were smoking ; most were 
huddled up in their own embraces ; a few 
were asleep and snoring with the walls for 
pillows. It was a surprising sight to leave 
the empty road without and encounter 
such a strange congregation. But the 
walls of London conceal many remarkable 
things, of whose very existence few are 
ever conscious. 

I passed through the ranks, turned into 
a covered way, and there saw a little 
group of officers. ‘They stood at the 
door of a large bare hall, furnished with 
a platform and many rows of benches, 
about half of them already occupied by 
the men without a home, and were 
receiving their guests. I joined them 
and listened. As each man came up he 
was spoken to, the conversations naturally 
varying in their nature. 

Here rolls up a dumpy little fellow of 
not more than thirty, in a rough blue 
jacket, a loose pair of trousers, with a 
black kerchief knotted round his throat, 
reckless blue eyes, a shock of fair hair 
all touzled, and a queer scrubby little 
beard. He is turning a quid in his 
mouth ; a bit of a leather sheath projects 
from his coat pocket, covering a knife. 

‘“What are you by trade, my man?” 
asks one of the officers. 

“A sailor, sir.” 

“ Were you out all night ?” 

“ Aye, aye, sir.” 

“You look it; you must be very tired. 
How do you come to be like this ?” 

The sailor hangs down his head and 
says he doesn’t know—meaning that he 
has had a glorious spree, I suppose, and 
chucked away his pieces. 

“Well, well—pass in, please, and take 
a seat.” 

He joins the others, and another takes 
his place. 

“What are you by trade ?” 

“A waiter.” 

He looked it,—the face of a man always 
squinting for tips ; the face of a man who 
has to get his money by wheedling, 
fawning, flattery, false smiles, and bland 
assurances; short, slim, wiry, but this 
morning less glib than usual. 











“ Have you been out all night ? 
Ves. ir,” 

** How is that ?” 

“T have no money,’ 

“Can't you get work ?” 


“No, it’s very slack; there are scores 
of us waiters looking for a job.” 

“No dinners going on?” 

“No, sir.” 

Poor fellow! What agonies a home 


less waiter must suffer when he conjures 
up Alnaschar visions of roast and boiled, 
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PRAYER. 


seventy, respectable enough outwardly, in 
a suit of tweeds, with a collar and a tie, 
and a soft hat. 

‘““What are you, daddy ?” 

* A watchmaker.” 

“ No work ?” 

NO or 

‘Pass in and get a seat.” 

The old man smiles, and passes in. 

Then another. 

“What are you?” 

** A shopwalker, sir.” 





‘**Were you out all night?’ 


banquets of endless courses, of flowing 
bowls, and sparkling liquor! 

“Well, pass in.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

He was dusting himself with a pocket- 
handkerchief, which he used by force of 
habit, I suppose, fancying it was a nap- 
kin and his body a table. 

Up comes another. 


“Well, dad, I hope you were not out 
all night ?” 

*I was, sir.” 

The speaker was an old man of over 





A dark man of fifty, of railitary appear- 
ance, with thick frizzled moustache, curling 
at each end like a mark of interrogation ; 
otherwise, clean-shaven, though how he 
had got shaved I was puzzled to know; 
with the remains of good looks, and a 
graceful carriage, no doubt cultivated in 
his profession. 

‘Did you sleep out last night ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Lucky man! Where did you sleep ?” 

“In the casual ward.” 

“ Has it come to that ?” 
i8 
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“itohas,” 

“Why, how did you lose your place ¢ 

“Through illness. 1 dropped out, and 
another dropped in.” 

The man shivered as if a mortal chill 
had struck him. He wore a shabby frock- 
coat of thin black, which was buttoned 
up, and a collar, once white, with a black 


Breakfast. 


tie, and carried a tall silk hat in his hands, 
themselves gloved. ‘The garments were 
cloquent of tragedy. 

“Poor fellow! And you can't get 
work ?” 

‘The shopwalker smiled grimly ; he had 
a solid, square jowl, and I could see the 
bones of his face working. 

* Pass in, my good man, pass in.” 

He bowed as though showing a lady to 
the evening gown department; a light 
came into his eyes—violet in hue. Some 
of those waiting for their turn laughed, 
but he did not heed them, and upright, 
with head thrown back at a graceful angle, 
passed in too, 

So they filed in to pray : broken gentle- 
men, clerks, sailors and soldiers, artisans 





and tradesmen, navvies and errand boys, 
gaolbirds, husbands divided from wives and 
children, old and feeble, young and stal- 
wart, common labourers by the score 
lifters, carriers, hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. 

All swept in by the insistent broom, 
which is hard at it, sweeping in the 
watches of the night. It was a 
sight seen once never to be 
forgotten. Some, had you met 
them in the streets, you would 
never have guessed were in 
want, certainly would never have 
suspected that they had not a 
penny left, or had paced the 
streets all night having nowhere 
to lay their heads; some are 
total wrecks, fit only to be 
broken up; many have years of 
life and work before them if 
they are lifted out of the swamp 
of despair. ‘They have all met 
here for the first time. From 
the ends of the earth their ways 
have converged to this bare hall 
on the poor side of the river, 
little knowing, never dreaming 
that the time would come 
when such a fate would be 
theirs. All roads, every river 
and every sea lead to London, 
which has mysterious powers 
of attraction as sure and fatal as 
the fabled black mountain of 
adamant for the luckless ships 
that came within its influence. 

‘To each the same questions 
were put. Some muttered 
their replies ; some spoke out ; 
‘others nodded sleepily, dazed 
with cold, faint with hunger; some gave 
up this ticket— 
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which had been given to them during 
the night. 

Some five hundred men filled the hall, 
the doors were closed, and breakfast was 
served, consisting of a pint of hot tea, 
two thick slices of bread and butter, a 
piece of cake and a lump of cheese. 

This they consumed in ease and comfort, 
the hall being warmed with hot pipes. 


‘That was most conspicuous of all. 

The humble breakfast is over. The 
Salvation officers fill the platform. The 
Commissioner, tall and bearded, wearing 
spectacles, is in front at a desk on which 
is a Bible ; he wears a blue jacket, a red 
waistcoat, and dark trousers. On his right 
is a portable harmonium, at which sits a 
dark, burly, black-bearded man of forty or 





It was a cheerful enough scene. 7 so. On the Commissioner’s left is 
‘The hall was painted white, beams a an adjutant, tall, loose-built, ruddy 


crossed it, sliding windows in the 
bayed roof were slightly open, through 
which I could see the naked branches 
of a tree moving in the wind ; along 
each side were rows of benches; 
strings of coloured paper in honour 


a 


a 





Despair. 


of Christmas were looped up 
from various points, and in illuminated 
letters were various legends, as: 


Come unto Me, all ye 
that are weary and beavy 
laden, and F will give pou 
rest, 
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faced, with eyes that roll round 
and round the hall, and which 
nothing escapes. A grizzled, portly 
major, with a powerful jaw, a 
strong face, wearing a pince-nez, 
stands next to him. ‘There are 
many ensigns and others. Behind 
them is seated a slight figure in 
black, contemplating the congre- 
gation with rapt face—the only 
woman present. 

This corner of London is at 
prayer; these are the priests; of 
the ritual of the Salvationists some 
idea may be gathered from what 
follows. It differs. widely from 
any other of which I have ex- 
perience, in that it 
would move a stone to 
vibrating life, and is 
therefore fitting for the 
work in hand. 

The | Commissioner 
steps to the edge of the 
platform, book in hand. 
He opens it, and says 
in a loud voice: “ Let 
us sing the hymn, ‘Out 
on the Ocean’: 


Come on board and ship 
for glory; 

Be in haste, make up your 
mind, 

For our vessel’s weighing 
anchor ; 


— You will soon be left be- 


hind. 


The officer at the 
harmonium plays a_ few preliminary 
chords, and the singing begins. 

Each of those five hundred faces gazing 
up at the platform has a history, a soul ; 
each is at this moment without hope, and 
desperate. It is necessary to stir some 
out of their lethargy ; to probe the secrets 
of others if it be possible; to soften the 
moral epidermis ; to sweat sins out ; to ad- 
minister massage, moral and spiritual ; to 





Rar ot 





douche and spray with the waters of life ; 
to galvanise sluggish natures with high 
frequency currents. I take it, indeed, 
that all rituals and ceremonies are ad- 
justed and arranged with these wholesome 
objects, but this is a gathering which 
would have tried the missionary gifts of 
Christ Himself, and until the Salvationists 
rose up and became a power in the land 
no one thought the task possible or even 
worth while. It is well to bear this in 
mind when you hear them jibe and jest 
at the men and methods of the Army. 
Alas! no Army, no ritual can help 
too many who are seated on these 
benches this January morning. As the 
musician plays his prelude I hear a 
deep sob at my side, and turning round, 
see a respectable old man, clean, with 
honest eyes and front, who has done his 
utmost to make his toilet in the street. 
It is the old watchmaker. His lips 
quiver, his eyes are 
filled with tears, 
which he hides with 
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All the storms will soon be over, 
Then we’li anchor in the harbour, 
We are out on the ocean sailing 

To our home beyond the tide. 


The music begins again ; all sing, the 
words often accentuated by the rhythm- 
ical stamping of feet on the floor, 
by sharp hand-claps which sound like 
the crackle of rifle fire, by many Halle- 
lujahs, All these rough voices remind 
me in a strange way of sea-songs, the 
roaring of the wind, the surging of the 
waves, the fierce beating of the sails, the 
hoarse cries of sailors clinging to rope 
and yard. But is not this a roomful of 
wrecked men, struggling and gasping in 
the raging waters ? 

‘Let us pray,” says the Commissioner, 
when the hymn was ended. Heads are 
bowed, knees are bent, and a solemn 
voice sounds in the hall on the poor 
side of the London river : 

*“Q God, we 
thank Thee for all 
Thy mercies. We 





trembling fingers, =«—— 
and drops his head, 

white as driven 
snow, on his bosom. 

We sigh in unison, 

and then the kindly 

music drowns all, 

Hell itself can have 

no greater tortures 

in store for the 
damned- than the 
thoughts and visions hidden behind those 
five hundred faces, as, warmed with food 
and tingling with the sharp reaction, their 
brains work once more. In the dim day- 
light the hall seems peopled with ghosts 
of the past. But they are singing : 


Millions now are safely landed 
Over on the golden shore ; 
Millions more are on their journey, 
Yet there’s room for millions more. 


Up goes the Commissioner’s hand, and 
there is dead silence. ‘ Yes,” he cries, 
“there’s room for millions more. How 
many of you are coming aboard? The 
ship is weighing anchor, but there’s time 
still. A Happy New Year to you all. 
God bless you!” 

“ Hallelujah!” “ Hallelujah!” “ Halle- 
lujah!” from a score of hearty, sten- 
torian voices behind him. 

“Now then, the chorus, with a will— 
all together : 





Breakfast: coffee, bread, cheese, cake. 


know that Thou 
art present here 
amongst us. O 
Lord, hear our 
prayers. Have 
mercy upon all 
these poor fellows 
who have been 
walking the streets 
through this bitter 
night. Put Thy 
grace into their hearts; soften the rebels 
and backsliders, we pray Thee. Bless 
this New Year for them! Amen.” 

“Amen.” ‘ Amen.” “ Amen.” 

There is a great scraping of feet, and 
the Commissioner then calls upon the 
dark man with the broad shoulders and 
the blue pilot jacket, who is sitting at the 
harmonium, “Sing us a solo, Adjutant 
Linacre.” 

Adjutant Linacre touched the keys, 
adjusted the stops, and then sang in a rich 
baritone : 


Can you tell me what ship is going to sail? 
' 


Oh, glory, Hallelujah ! 
Yes, the old ship of Zion. Hallelujah ! 


Can you tell me what is her Captain’s name? 
Oh, King Jesus is her Captain. Hallelujah 


Can you tell me what rules they have on 
board ? 
Oh, it’s loving one another. Hallelujah ! 
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Can you tell me what cargo she has on board ? 
There are none but happy soldiers. Hallelujah ! 


Can you tell me the fare that her passengers must 
pay ? 

Oh, the King has paid the passage! Hallelujah ! 

Do you think she is able to land her crew? 

Oh, she’s landed many a thousand! Hallelujah ! 


Let the winds blow high, or the winds blow low, 
It’s a pleasant sail to Canaan. Hallelujah ! 


Can you tell me who will steer through the 
river of death ? 
Oh, the Saviour is the Pilot! Hallelujah ! 


What a lilt! Whata swing! What a 
power over the heart have words and 
music! “Thank you, Adjutant. Now 
tell us how you came to sign articles on 
the ship of Zion,” cried the Commissioner, 
and the dark man in the pilot jacket 
stepped to the front and told how he 
left the sea—for he had been mate of a 
ship—and joined the Army. 

Then rose another, 

“T’ve been saved two years and three 
months, thanks be to God. I’ve been 
reconciled to my friends. Bless your 
souls ! they wouldn’t believe it; no, for I 
wasn’t the same man——” 

“NO!” cried the Commissioner ; ‘‘ he 
was a NEW man!” 

Loud clapping of hands, stamping of 
feet, Amens. 

“Old things passed away—I became 
new. If you realised what peace I feel 
you wouldn’t hesitate a moment. I know 
how hard it is when a man’s been a rebel 

but try. Three days after I was con- 
verted I was in one of the Army homes, 
and very downhearted to think I had 
sunk so low. I went out for a walk ; I 
walked straight into a_public-house 
comrades, my feet seemed to take me there 
without my knowing it.” 

There was much laughter at this. 

THE CoMMISSIONER: “DON’T 
LAUGH! Sin is damnahle—don’t laugh 
at it, for God’s sake!” 

“The devil told me to go in. I called 
for a glass of beer—it was put before me 
on the counter; then the better spirit 
spoke to me.” He clenched his fist, and 
shook it at an imaginary glass hovering 
in the air like Macbeth’s dagger, and 
played for us the fierce struggle. “I was 
torn in two, I tell you; I wrestled with the 
devil in that bar for ten minutes, and the 
sweat ran off me like water. BUT I WON, 
comrades, I ran. ‘They thought I was 
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mad—and so I was; but by God’s help 
here I am, sane and whole. I’ve never 
touched a drop since, and have kept 
many a man from it.” 

“Hallelujah!” ‘ Saved.” 

Other testimonies followed from officers 
and soldiers, and then came a scene 
affecting, dramatic, full of emotion. 

The Commissioner goes to the desk ; 
the others on the platform kneel. 

‘“* Bow your heads !” says the Commis- 
sioner, in low but far-reaching tones. 

The congregation bows its head, the 
white, the grizzled, the iron-grey, the 
matted and touzled, the straight, the bald 
all weary, dazed and humming with many 
sensations. Only the crowns of heads 
and bunched-up shoulders are to be 
seen. 

THE ComMISSIONER: ‘God has sent 
you this invitation. Don’t wait to repent. 
‘The morning’s young.” 

SoLpIERS: ‘f Amen—Amen.” 

Silence. 

‘THE COMMISSIONER: ‘‘ Now who will 
come up to the form and pray ?” 

A long pause; wailing notes of music, 
echoing, filving out of open windows. A 
sob here and there. Coughs. The scraping 
of feet. A general huskiness, 

‘THE COMMISSIONER: “Oh! don’t wait 
—come!” A form is moved. “ That’s 
right. I’m so glad! Make way for him. 
Come this way, brother—the Lord bless 
you !” 

A poor shaggy fellow has risen from his 
place at the end of one of the benches, 
and with clenched teeth, with an evident 
struggle, eyes staring right in front of 
him, lest he should be weakened by 
mocking glances, he reaches the bench 
under the platform, where two or three 
officers are pacing to and fro, one Major 
Aspinall, another Adjutant Bell, with an 
accordion slung round his neck. He is 
fingering it softly as he walks, One of 
them receives the penitent, who kneels, 
and buries his face in his hands. 

‘THE ComMISSIONER (solemnly): ‘God 
is here—He is with us in this meeting.” 

A hush as though God was walking in 
our midst. A long pause. 

‘THE ComMISssIONER : ‘‘ Now another 
who'll be next ? I don’t want to steal you 
from your Church, only to steal you from 
the devil. Oh! the devil is stalking 
about London; he is waiting for you 
outside. Now, who'll be next? Who'll 
take the Water of Life? Mext man for a 





“*Take meas! am!’” 


THE CoMMISSIONER AND Mrs, STURGESS, 
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drink ! Come—come and drink! Come 
and stoop !” 

Moved by a succession of such thrilling 
phrases, two men rise. One ts evidently 
struggling ; his neighbour ts trying to hold 
him down. 

THE COMMISSIONER: ‘‘Jump_ over 
them if they won’t let you come—jump 
over them, brother; the world will 
oppose.” 

The other releases his hold, and hides 
his head. The two men advance from 
different parts of the hall. 


Then a number of arms were extended, 
and they heaved, and the sound of some 
heavy thing being drawn along the floor 
caught my ear. I looked inquiringly at 
the soldier next to me. 

‘“A man dropped down.” 

“Ts he dead ?” 

“ Only fainted, I think.” 

“Only!” 

“Tt often happens.” 

The incident was over in less than a 
minute, and the only woman present 
amongst all this great congregation of men 





‘‘The Commissioner : 


‘THE CoMMISSIONER : “ Kneel, brothers; 
kneel, and beg forgiveness for your 
sins, 

Muttered prayers, and muffled ejacula- 
tions by officers who move to and fro, 
hovering over the penitents. Notes of 
harmonium, cherds, wailing, pathetic 
minors, which die away. A hush. 

Then, suddenly, all heads being bowed, 
a dull thud startled every man of us, and 
we felt the thrill of panic in the air. Far 
away from the platform, in a dim corner, 
a little knot of men had risen, and were 
bending down. I saw one seize a 
pannikin and dash the water out of it. 





‘Reom for six more.’” 


comes to the desk—a frail figure in 
dark clinging garments, with ascetic 
features almost hidden in her bonnet —and 
with head slightly inclined, begins to 
speak in soft, tender tones. It becomes 
a wail, beseeching, imploring, now and 
then sinking almost to a whisper. It is 
buta simple prayer that is spoken, but 
the music of the voice casts a spell over 
the meeting. 


““Q God, on this Sunday, the first of 


the New Year, we thank Thee for Thy 
wonderful mercies— 

“Amen.” “Amen.” “ Hallelujah.” 
“Put matters right for us—wash out 

















our sins—give us a clean  slate—blot 
out our long black past” 

“Hear us, O God!” “Hear us— 
hear us!” “He will.” ‘Come to His 
Cross!” ‘‘ Come away over Jordan.” 

‘“‘____purge us of our sins and evil 
thoughts—bless those who are sitting on 
yonder benches. O Lord, extend ‘Thy 
blessed mercy to them.” 

One after another penitents step up, 
and, kneeling, hide their heads in their 
arms. 

‘The woman descends amongst them, 
and prays now with one, now with 
another, offering solace, no doubt, hope, 
peace—possibly the only sympathetic 
words that the ears of those penitents 
have heard from a good woman for many 
a long year. 

“ Who’s next?” cries the Commissioner. 
“That’s right, the twelfth, the thirteenth. 
Ah! here’s another. The Lord is waiting ; 
don’t keep Him, don’t put it off. He’s 
a wonderful God. Help these men, O 
Lord ; we crave Thee wash out their black 
sins— 

Jesus now is passing by, 
We'll go out to meet Him. 


Room for more yet. AH! Jesus has taken 
hold of him. Come along, brother! We 
don’t come to you as a different set of 
folks ; we’re not a superior lot; we are 
mortals who have struggled and know 
your cares, your fears, your sins and 
sorrows 

A man whose head is swathed in 
bandages steps up at this point. 

“ How did you get that, my man?” 

“T was knocked down and _ nearly 
killed.” 

“IVhy ? Have you made up your mind 
to have done with your sins ?” 

SCR 

“Ah! He’s given up his idol! Cast 
out your idols! God bless you, my poor 
brother””—he had thrown down his pipe. 
“Then kneel. Any more? Still room. 
We are not paid to do this—there is no 
payment by result ; our only business is to 
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persuade you to be converted. Never 
mind what sort of man you have been— 
God will help you to blot out your sin.” 

All through this dramatic scene imagine 
the notes of music, fragments of hymns, 
spasmodic sobs terrible to hear, murmurs, 
ejaculations, prayers, the shuffling of feet, 
intermingling with coughs and moans, 
with common talk and even the stertorous 
snorings of men sleeping heavily. 

At last the congregation begins to dis- 
perse, and goes forth into the wintry streets, 
homeless once more. I, too, stepped down 
from the platform to follow them, when 
I saw the Commissioner suddenly stop 
the last man who had come to the 
penitent form. 

‘You have been here before,” he said. 

“Yes.” 

“ A backslider.” 

*€Ves.- 

*T’ve got no work for you. Didn't I 
put you into one of the ‘ Elevators’ * ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why did you leave it?” 

**T had a few words with the captain.” 

“ Temper! You have sinned against 
God. Sin lieth at your door; have you 
cast it out from your heart ?” 

“ce Yes.” 

“Then kneel and pray. Let the wicked 
man forsake his sin, and he shall be 
delivered.” 

In the damp, dark corridor, its stone 
flags smeared with mud deposited by 
hundreds of feet, a few downcast men of 
various ages were standing apart, leaning 
against the wall, with their eyes fixed 
moodily on the ground, hands in pockets of 
trousers or overcoat, waiting until the last. 

The penitents, some thirty, were still 
kneeling. I could heard their prayers in 
the distance ‘Oh! take me as Lf am. 
Take me as I am.” 

Later on their histories would be sifted 
and sorted, and perhaps some of them 
would be put into an “ Elevator,” and 
lifted up. But, alas ! man’s tendency is to 
accept without much resistance the uni- 
versal law of gravitation. 


* . ; . . . 
An ‘‘Elevator” is one of the several settlements in which selected men are found work, and 


where they may, if they have the will and moral courage, once more rise in the social scale. 









“To the right of us | saw the captain of a junk chop away his mooring-line with an axe.” 


A drawing by W. Russell Flint. 














“AN FRANCISCO BAY is so large 
that often its storms are more 
x disastrous to ocean-going craft than 
those of the ocean. ‘The waters of the 
bay contain all manner of fish, wherefore 
its surface is ploughed by the keels of all 
manner of fishing-boats manned by all 
manner of fishermen. ‘lo protect the fish 
from this motley floating population, many 
wise laws have been passed, and there 
is a fish patrol to see that these laws 
are enforced. 

Wildest among the fisherfolk may be 
accounted the Chinese shrimp-catchers. 
It is the habit of the shrimp to crawl 
along the bottom in vast armies till it 
reaches fresh water, when it turns about 
and crawls back again to the salt. And 
where the tide ebbs and flows the Chinese 
sink great bag-nets to the bottom, with 
gaping mouths, into which the shrimp 
crawls and from which it is transferred 
to the boiling-pot. 

This in itself would not be bad, were 
it not for the small mesh of the nets, 
so small that the tiniest fishes, little 
new-hatched things not a quarter of an 
inch long, cannot pass through. ‘The 
beautiful beaches of Points Pedro and 
Pablo, where are the shrimp-catchers’ 
villages, are made fearful by the stench 
from myriads of decaying fish, and against 
this wasteful destruction it has ever been 
the duty of the fish patrol to act. 

When I was a youngster of sixteen, a 
good sloop-sailor and all-round bay-water- 
man, my sloop, the Re‘ndeer, was chartered 
by the Fish Commission, and I became 
for the time being a deputy patrolman. 
After a deal of work among the Greek 
fishermen of the upper bay and rivers, 
where knives flashed at the beginning of 
trouble and men permitted themselves to 
be made prisoners only after a revolver 
was thrust in their faces, we hailed with 
delight an expedition to the lower bay 
against the Chinese shrimp-catchers. 

There were six of us, in two boats, and 
to avoid suspicion we ran down after dark 
and dropped anchor under a projecting 
bluff of land known as Point Pinole. As 
the east paled with the first light of dawn 
we got under way again, and hauled close 
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on the land breeze as we slanted across 
the bay towards Point Pedro. 

The morning mists curled and clung to 
the water so that we could see nothing, 
but we busied ourselves driving the chill 
from our bodies with hot coffee. We 
had also to devote ourselves to the 
miserable task of bailing, for in some 
incomprehensible way the Retzdeer had 
sprung a generous leak. Half the night 
had been spent in overhauling the ballast 
and exploring the seams, but the labour 
had been without avail. The water still 
poured in, and, perforce, we doubled up 
in the cockpit and tossed it out again. 

After coffee, three of the men withdrew 
to the other boat, a Columbia River 
salmon-boat, leaving three of us in the 
Reindeer, ‘Then the two crafts proceeded 
in company till the sun showed over the 
eastern sky-line. Its fiery rays dispelled 
the clinging vapours, and there, before our 
eyes, like a picture, lay the shrimping- 
fleet, spread out in a great half-moon, the 
tips of the crescent fully three miles apart, 
and each junk moored fast to the buoy of 
a shrimp-net. But there was no stir, no 
sign of life. 

The situation dawned upon us. While 
waiting for slack water, in which to lift 
their heavy nets from the bed of the bay, 
the Chinese had all turned in below and 
gone to sleep. We were elated, and our 
plan of battle was swiftly formed. 

“Throw each of your two men on toa 
junk,” whispered Le Grant to me from the 
salmon boat, “and you make fast to a 
third yourself. We'll do the same, and 
there’s no reason in the world why we 
shouldn’t capture six junks at the least.” 

‘Then we separated. I put the Reindeer 
about on the other tack, ran up under the 
lee of a junk, shivered the mainsail into 
the wind and lost headway, and forged 
past the stern of the junk so slowly and 
so near that one of the patrolmen stepped 
lightly aboard. ‘Then I kept off, filled the 
mainsail, and bore away for a second junk. 

Up to this time there had been no 
noise, but from the first junk captured 
by the salmon-boat an uproar now broke 
forth. ‘There was shrill Oriental yelling, 
followed by a pistol-shot and more yelling. 
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“Tt’s all up ; they’re warning the others,” 
said George, the remaining patrolman, as 
he stood beside me in the cockpit. 

By this time we were in the thick of 
the fleet, and the alarm was spreading 
with incredible swiftness. The decks 
were beginning to swarm with _half- 
awakened and half-naked Chinese. Cries 
and yells of warning and anger were 
flying over the quiet water, and some- 
where a conch-shell was being blown with 
great success. 

To the right of us I saw the captain of 
a junk chop away his mooring-line with 
an axe and spring to help his crew at the 
hoisting of the huge, outlandish lugsail. 
But to the left the first heads were 
popping up from below on another junk, 
and I rounded up the Rezndeer alongside 
long enough for George to spring aboard. 

The whole fleet was now under way. 
In addition to the sails they had got out 
long sweeps, and the bay was_ being 
ploughed in every direction by the 
fleeing junks. I was now alone in the 
Reindeer, seeking feverishly to capture a 
third prize. The first junk I took after 
was a clean miss, for it trimmed its sheets 
and shot away surprisingly into the wind. 
By fully half a point it out-pointed the 
Reindeer, and I began to feel respect for 
the clumsy craft. 

Realising the hopelessness of the pur- 
suit, I filled away, threw out the main- 
sheet, and drove down before the wind 
upon the junks to leeward, where I had 
them at a disadvantage. 

The one I had selected wavered in- 
decisively before me, and as I swung wide 
to make the boarding gentle, filled suddenly 
and darted away, the swarthy Mongols 
shouting a wild rhythm as they bent to 
the sweeps. 

But I had been ready for this. I luffed 
suddenly. Putting the tiller hard down, 

and holding it down with my body, I 
brought the mainsheet in, hand over hand, 
on the run, so as to retain all possible 
striking force. ‘The two starboard sweeps 
of the junk were crumpled up, and then 
the two boats came together with a crash. 
The Reindeer’s bowsprit, like a monstrous 
hand, reached over and ripped out the 
junk’s chunky mast and towering sail. 

This was met by a curdling yell of rage. 
A big Chinaman, remarkably evil-looking, 
with his head swathed in a yellow silk 
handkerchief and his face badly pock- 
marked, planted a pike-pole on the 
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Reindeer's bow and began to shove the 
entangled boats apart. Pausing long 
enough to let go the jib-halyards, and just 
as the Reindeer cleared and began to 
drift astern, I leaped aboard the junk 
with a line and made fast. 

He of the yellow handkerchief and pock- 
marked face came toward me threaten- 
ingly, but I put my hand into my hip- 
pocket and he hesitated. I was un- 
armed, but the Chinese have learned to 
be fastidiously careful of American hip- 
pockets, and it was upon this that I 
depended to keep him and his savage 
crew at a distance. 

I ordered him to drop the anchor at 
the junk’s bow, to which he replied, “ No 
sabbe.” ‘The crew responded in _ like 
fashion, and though I made my meaning 
plain by signs, they refused to understand. 
Realising the inexpediency of discussing 
the matter, I went forward myself, over- 
ran the line, and let the anchor go. 

“Now get aboard, four of you,” I said 
in a loud voice, indicating with my fingers 
that four of them were to go with me and 
the fifth was to remain by the junk. The 
yellow handkerchief hesitated ; but I re- 
peated the order fiercely (much more 
fiercely than I felt), at the same time 
sending my hand to my hip. Again the 
yellow handkerchief was overawed, and 
with surly looks he led three of his men 
aboard the Reindeer. 

I cast off at once, and leaving the jib 
down, steered a course for George’s junk. 
Here it was easier, for there were two 
of us, and George had a pistol to fall back 
upon if it came to the worst. And here, 
as with my junk, four Chinese were trans- 
ferred to the sloop and one left behind 
to take care of things. 

Four more were added to our passenger 
list from the third junk. By this time 
the salmon-boat had collected its twelve 
prisoners and came alongside, sadly over- 
loaded. ‘To make matters worse, being 
a small boat, the patrolmen were s9 
jammed in with their prisoners that they 
would have little show in case of trouble. 

‘You'll have to help us out,” said Le 
Grant. 

I looked over my prisoners, who had 
crowded into the cabin and on top of it. 
‘*T can take three,” I answered. 

“Make it four,” he suggested, “and 
lll take Bill with me.” (Bill was the 
third patrolman.) ‘We haven’t elbow- 
room. here, and in case of a scuffle one 
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white to every two of them will just be 
about the right proportion.” 
The exchange was 


headed down the bay toward the marshes 
I ran up the jib and Sabbe?” 
San Rafael, No, they did not 


off San Rafael. 


followed with the Reindeer. 
where we were to turn our catch over to 
the authorities, communicated with the 
bay by way of a long and tortuous slough 
or marshland creek, which could be navi- 


gated only when 
the tide was in. 
Slack water had 
come, andtheebb 
was commencing, 
so there was need 
for hurry if we 
cared to escape 
waiting half a day 
for the next tide. 
3ut the land 
breeze had begun 
to die away with 
the rising sun, 
and now came 
only in failing 
puffs. The  sal- 
mon-boat got out 
its oars, and soon 
left us far astern. 
Some of the 
Chinese stood 
in the forward 
part of the 
cockpit, near 
the cabin 
doors, and 
once, as I 
leaned over the 
cockpit-rail to 
flatten down 
the jib-sheet a 
bit, I felt some 
one brush 
against my hip- 
pocket. I 
made no sign, 
but out of the 
corner of my 
eye I saw that 
the yellow 
handkerchief 
haddiscovered 


the emptiness of the pocket which had 
hitherto overawed him. 

To make matters serious, during all 
the excitement of boarding the junks 
the Reindeer had not been bailed, and the 
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water was beginning to slush over the 


cockpit floor. ‘lheshrimp-catchers pointed 
the at it, and looked to me questioningly. 
salmon-boat got up its sprit-sail and “Ves,” I said. ‘“ Bime by, allee same 


‘ 





© We busied ourseives driving the chill 
from our bodies with hot coffee.” 


dlown, velly quick, you no bail now. 


‘sabbe,” or at least 
they shook their heads to that effect, 
though they chattered most comprehen- 
sively to one another in their own lingo. 
I pulled up three or four of the Lottom 


boards, got a 
couple of buc- 
kets from a 
locker, and by 
unmistakable 
sign - language 
invited them 
to fall to. But 
they laughed, 
and some 
crowded into 
the cabin and 
some climbed 
up on top. 
yl ie | as a 
laughter was 
not goo d 
laughter. ‘There 
was a_ hint of 
menace in it, a 
maliciousness 
which their black 
looks only veri- 
fied. ‘The yellow 
handkerchief, 
since his dis- 
covery of my 
empty pocket, 
had become most 
insolent in his 
bearing, and he 
wormed about 
among the other 
prisoners, talking 
to them with 
great earnest- 
ness. 
Swallowing 
my chagrin, I 
stepped down 
into the cockpit, 
and began throw- 
ing out the water. 


But hardly had I begun when the boom 


swung overboard, the mainsail filled with 





a jerk, and the Reindeer heeled over. 
‘The day wind was springing up. George 
was the veriest of landlubbers, so I was 
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forced to give over bailing and take the 
tiller. ‘he wind was blowing directly 
off Point Pedro and the high mountains 
behind, and because of this was squally 
and uncertain, half the time bellying 
the canvas out and the other half flapping 
it idly. 

George was about the most all-round 
helpless man I had ever met. Among 
his other disabilities he was a consump- 
tive, and I knew that if he attempted 
to bail it would bring on a hemorrhage. 
Yet the rising water warned me that 
something would have to be done. Again 
I ordered the shrimp-catchers to lend 
a hand with the buckets. ‘They laughed 
defiantly, and those inside the cabin, the 
water up to their ankles, shouted back 
and forth with those on top. 

“You'd better get out your gun and 
make them bail,” I said to George. 

But he shook his head, and showed all 
too plainly that he was afraid. The 
Chinese could see the funk he was in as 
well as could I, and their insolence 
became insufferable. ‘Those in the cabin 
broke into the food-lockers, and those 
above scrambled down and joined them in 
a feast on our crackers and canned goods. 

“What do we care?” George said 
weakly. 

I was fuming with helpless anger. “ If 
they get out of hand, it will be too late to 
care. ‘The best thing you can do is to 
get them in check right now,” 

‘The water was rising higher and higher, 
and the gusts, forerunners of a steady 
breeze, were growing stiffer and_ stiffer. 
And between the gusts the prisoners, 
having gotten away with a week’s grub, 
took to crowding first to one side and 
then to the other, till the Recudeer rocked 
like a cockleshell. Yellow Handkerchief 
approached me, and pointing out his 
village on the Point Pedro beach, gave 
me to understand that if I turned the 
Reindeer in that direction and put them 
ashore, they in turn would go to bailing. 
By now the water in the cabin was up to 
the bunks, and the bedclothes were 


sopping. It was a foot deep on the cock- 
pit floor. Nevertheless, I refused, and I 


could see by George’s face that he was 
disappointed. 

“Tf you don’t show some nerve they’ll 
rush us and throw us overboard,” I said 
to him. “Better give me your revolver 


if you want to be safe.” 
cer 


The safest thing to do,” he chattered 





cravenly, “is to put them ashore. I, for 
one, don’t want to be drowned for the 
sake of a handful of dirty Chinamen.” 

“And I, for another, don’t care to give 
in to a handful of dirty Chinamen to 
escape drowning,” I answered hotly. 

“You'll sink the Reindeer under us all 
at this rate,” he whined ; “‘and what good 
that'll do I can’t see.” 

‘** Every man to his taste,” I retorted. 

He made no reply, but I could see he 
was trembling pitifully. Between the 
threatening Chinese and the rising water, 
he was beside himself with fright; and 
more than the Chinese and the water, I 
feared him and what his fright might 
impel him to do. 

I could see him casting longing glances 
at the small skiff towing astern, so in the 
next calm I hauled the skiff alongside. 
As I did so his eyes brightened with 
hope; but before he could guess my 
intention I stove the frail bottom through 
with a hand-axe, and the skiff filled to its 
gunwales. 

“It’s sink or float together,” I said; 
‘and if you'll give me your revolver, 
I'll have the Reindeer bailed out in a 
jiffy.” 

‘““They’retoomany for us,” he whimpered. 
“We can’t fight them all.” 

I turned my back on him in disgust. 
The salmon-boat had long since passed 
from sight behind a little archipelago 
known as the Marin Islands, so no help 
could be looked for from that source. 
Yellow Handkerchief came up to me in 
a familiar manner, the water in the cock- 
pit slushing against his legs. I did not 
like his looks. I felt that beneath the 
pleasant smile he was trying to put on 
his face there was an ill purpose. I 
ordered him back, and so sharply that he 
obeyed. 

“Now keep your distance,” I com- 
manded, “and don’t you come closer.” 

“ Wha’ fo’?” he demanded indignantly. 
“1 t’ink-um talkee talkee heap good.” 

“'Talkee talkee,” I answered bitterly, 
for I knew now that he had understood 
all that passed between George and me. 
‘What for talkee talkee ? You no sabbe 
talkee talkee.” 

He grinned in a sickly fashion. “ Yep, 
I sabbe velly much. I honest China- 
man.” 

“ All right,” I answered. “You sabbe 
talkee talkee ; then you bail water plenty 
plenty. After that we talkee talkee.” 
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“A big Chinaman, remarkably evil-looking, with his head swathed in a yellow silk handkerchief . . . planted 
a pike-pole on the Reindeer's bow.” 
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He shook his head, at the same time 
pointing over his shoulder to his com- 
rades. “Nocan do. Velly bad China- 
men, heap velly bad. I tink-um——” 

“Stand back!” I shouted, for I had 
noticed his hand disappear beneath his 
blouse and his body prepare for a spring. 

Disconcerted, he went back into the 
cabin, to hold a council apparently, from 
the way the jabbering broke forth, ‘The 
Reindeer was very deep in the water, and 
her movements had grown quite loggy. 
In a rough sea she would have inevitably 
swamped, but the wind, when it did blow, 
was off the land, and scarcely a ripple 
disturbed the surface 
of the bay. 

“JT think you'd 
better head for the 
beach,” George said 
abruptly, in a manner 
that told me his fear 
had forced him to 
make up his mind 
to some course of 
action. 

“T think not,” 
answered shortly. 

“T command 
you,” he said in a 
bullying tone. 

“T was com- 
manded_ to bring 
these prisoners into 
San Rafael,” was my 
reply. 

Our voices were 
raised, and the sound 
of the altercation 
brought the Chinese # 
out of the cabin. 

“Now will you 
head for the beach?” 

This from George, and I found myself 
looking into the muzzle of his revolver 
of the revolver he dared use on me, but 
was too cowardly to use on the prisoners. 

My brain seemed smitten with a 
dazzling brightness. ‘The whole situa- 
tion, in all its bearings, was focussed 
sharply before me—the shame of losing 
the prisoners, the worthlessness and 
cowardice of George, the meeting with 
Le Grant and the other patrolmen, and 
the lame explanation; and then there 
was the fight I had fought so hard—victory 
wrenched from me just as I thought I 
had it within my grasp. And out of the 
tail of my eye I could see the Chinese 





‘Yellow Handkerchief came up 
to me in a familiar manner.” 





crowding together by the cabin doors and 
leering triumphantly. - It.would never do. 

I threw my hand up and my head 
down. ‘The first act elevated the muzzle ; 
the second removed my head from the 
path of the bullet which went whistling 
past. One hand closed on George’s 
wrist, the other on the revolver. Yellow 
Handkerchief and his gang sprang toward 
me. It was now or never. 

Putting all my strength into a sudden 
effort, I swung George’s body forward to 
meet them. Then I pulled back with 
equal suddenness, ripping the revolver 
out of his fingers and jerking him off his 
feet. He fell against 
Yellow  Handker- 
chiefs knees, who 
stumbled over him, 
and the pair wal- 
lowed in the bailing- 
hole where the 
cockpit floor was 
torn open. ‘The 
next minute I was 
covering them with 
my revolver, and the 
wild shrimp-catchers 
were cowering and 
cringing away. 

But I swiftly dis- 
covered that there 
was all the difference 
in the world between 
shooting men who 
are attacking and 
men who are doing 
nothing more than 
simply refusing to 
obey. For obey 
they would not when 
I ordered them into 
the bailing hole. 1 
threatened them with the revolver, but 
they sat stolidly in the flooded cabin 
and on the roof, and would not move. 

Fifteen minutes passed, the Reindeer 
sinking deeper and deeper, her mainsail 
flapping in the calm, But from off the 
Point Pedro shore I saw a dark line form 
on the water and travel towards us. It 
was the steady breeze I had been expect- 
ing so long. I called to the Chinese and 
pointed it out. ‘They hailed it with 
exclamations. ‘Then I pointed to the 
sail and to the water in the Rezndeer, and 
indicated by signs that when the wind 
reached the sail, what with the wateraboard 
we would capsize. But they jeered 
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defiantly, for they knew it was in my 
power to luff the helm and let go the 
mainsheet, so as to spill the wind and 
escape damage. 

But my mind was made up. 
in the mainsheet a foot or two, 
took a turn with it, and bracing 
my feet, put my back against 
the tiller. This left me one 
hand for the sheet and one 
for the revolver. ‘The-dark line 
dréw nearer, and «I could see 
them looking from me to it 
and back again with an appre- 
hension they could not success- 
fully conceal. My brain and 
will and endurance were pitted 
against theirs, and the problem 
was which could stand the strain 
of imminent death the longer 
and not give in. 

Then the wind struck us. 
The main-sheet tautened with a 
brisk rattling of the blocks, the 
boom uplifted, the sail bellied 
out, and the Rerndeer heeled 
over—over and over till the 
lee-rail went under, the deck 
went under, the cabin windows 
went under, and the bay began 
to pour in over the cockpit-rail. 
So violently had she heeled over 
that the men in the cabin had 
been thrown on top of one 
another into the lee bunk, where they 
squirmed and twisted and were washed 
about, those underneath being perilously 
near to drowning. 

The wind freshened a bit, and_ the 
Reindeer went over farther than ever. For 
the moment I thought she was gone, and 
I knew another puff like that and she 
surely would go. 

But while I pressed her under and 
debated whether I should give up or not, 
the Chinese cried for mercy. I think it 
was the sweetest sound I have ever heard, 
and then, and not until then, did I luff 
up and ease out the mainsheet. The 
Keindeer righted very slowly, and when she 
Was on an even keel was so much awash 
that I doubted if she could be saved. 

But the Chinese scrambled madly into 


I hauled 
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“The Chinese . . 





- fell to bailiny with . . 
they could lay hands on.” 


. everything 


the cockpit and fell to bailing with 
buckets, pots, pans, and everything they 
could lay hands on. It was a beautiful 
sight to see that water flying over the 
side! And when the Reindeer was high 
and proud on the water once more, we 
dashed away with the breeze on our 
quarter, and at the last possible moment 
crossed the mud-flats and entered the 
slough. 

The spirit of the Chinese was broken, 
and so docile did they become that ere 
we made ‘3an Rafael they were out with 
the tow-rope, Yellow Handkerchief at the 
head of the line. As for George, it was 
his last trip with the fish patrol. He did 
not care for that sort of thing, he ex- 
plained, and he thought a clerkship ashore 
was good enough for him. 
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O the majority of people Dover is 
interesting merely as a halting- 
place during a trip to the Con- 


tinent, though many, no doubt, have 
noticed the huge staging at the end of 
thé Admiralty Pier capped by enormous 
cranes, and a little farther eastward more 
staging, built right out into the sea, 

It is the work of the sea-builders who 
are carrying out one of the biggest 
engineering featsever undertaken—namely, 
the construction of a National Harbour. 
When completed it will be one of the 
largest artificial harbours ever built. It 
will enclose a water area at low tide 
of six hundred and ten acres, which will 
afford ample accommodation for a fleet of 
twenty-five first-class battleships wiih the 
attendant smaller craft, such as gunboats, 
destroyers ; and all this, too, is in addition 
to a commercial harbour which is to be 
erected, not to mention spacious jetties, 
which will afferd more easy landing 
than is now practicable at the present 
Admiralty Pier,—so familiar to all who 
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have crossed the Channel by the Dover- 
Calais route. 

‘This giant of harbours is being built by 
the Admiralty, who will thus transform 
the ancient port into a great naval base. 
But Dover has always been famous 
both as a port and as a fortress. It 
is the oldest of the Cinque Ports, and 
looms larger in our national _ history 
than any town in the Empire. ‘The 
Romans knew it as ‘“‘ Dubris,” the Nor- 
mans called it ‘ Dovere,” the French 
‘*Douvres,” whilst in legal documents 
of to-day it is called ‘ Dovar,” all terms 
being derivations from the Celtic “ Dour,” 
the name of the little river that runs 
through the town. From time imme- 
morial it has been an important strategic 
point, both naval and military. ‘To say 
when Dover first became a fortified place 
would be difficult. It was certainly a 
stronghold in the days of the Saxons, 
for William the Conqueror hastened to 
possess it after he had consummated his 
victory at Hastings. ‘The old fortress has 
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been besieged over and over again, some- 
times falling into the hands of the enemy 
and at others gallantly keeping them at 
bay. It fell to Stephen after a staunch 
resistance through treachery, but made a 
successful defence against French attack 
in 1216, 

In the days of Queen Elizabeth Sir 
Walter Raleigh called attention to the 
unique position of Dover, declaring that 
“no promontory, town, or haven in 


Christendom is so placed by nature and, 


situation, both to gratify friends and annoy 
enemies, as this town of Dover. . . . Nor 
is there in the whole circuit of this famous 
isle any port, either in respect of security 
or of defence, or of traffic or intercourse, 
or rather of necessity to be regarded than 
this town of Dover.” After reading this 
epistle, Queen Elizabeth, we are told, 
with commendable enterprise, decided to 
restore and improve the harbour. The 
channel, which had previously been only 
four feet deep, was extensively dredged 
and deepened. James I. also effected 
some improvements, and so things went 
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same size and form as that now in course 
of erection. 

A start was made in 1847, under the 
supervision of Sir John Rennie, and in 
April 1848 the Admiralty Pier was com- 
menced. ‘This was at first 800 feet long 
and go feet broad. In 1854 a second 
portion, 1,000 feet long, was commenced, 
and so the present Admiralty Pier came 
into existence. ‘The scheme for a great 
harbour hung fire, however, until some 
eight years ago, when the plans were finally 
settled, Messrs. Coode, Son & Matthews 
being appointed engineers tothe Admiralty 
for this work. The contract was let to 
Messrs. S. Pearson & Son, Limited, the 
famous firm of contractors. 

Armed with a passport from the latter 
firm, the writer paid a visit to Dover re- 
cently for the express purpose of preparing 
this article, and, incidentally, to learn 
something of harbour construction. He 
spent a whole day on the works, talking 
to the various officials and engineers, 
watching the manufacture of blocks, 
climbing up on to huge staging, and even 














Building the Admiralty Pier. 


on until 1844, when a Royal Commission 
was appointed to inquire into the state 


of the port. They recommended a great 
harbour of refuge, of pretty much the 


The lighthouse at the end is a movable one. 


going down to the bottom of the sea in 
one of the diving-bells to note the manner 
in which the blocks are laid on the sea 
bottom. 
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Before describing in anything like detail 
the general procedure of the vast under- 
taking, it is interesting to note what has 
already been accomplished. In doing 
so one should first remember the form 
which the great harbour will take with 
its three huge arms or walls. The 
Admiralty Pier has been extended some 
2,000 feet, and forms the westward arm 
of the harbour. From the base of the 
tall cliffs, immediately below the old 
convict prison, a wall 3,320 feet in 
length, and known as the east arm, has 
been constructed. These two sections 


over to Calais, and be back safely at 
Dover again in an hour and a half. 
Indeed, Dover is to become the Gibraltar 
of the English Channel. 

Before work was commenced at Dover 
the contractors bought a quarry in Corn- 
wall, where the necessary granite is 
obtained ; a railway was built across the 
Downs to bring shingle and ballast from 
Sandwich and Rye, offices and work- 
shops were erected, and a hundred-and- 
one things arranged. Operations were 
actively commenced on the site in the 
summer of 1898, and although a thousand 

















The East Arm. 


of the great undertaking are practically 
complete. And now comes the southern 
wall or breakwater. It will be 4,200 feet 
in length, and is being erected some 
three-quarters of a mile from the shore 
and almost parallel with it. 

The «necessity for this deep-water 
enclosure arises from the introduction of 
the torpedo and submarine in naval 
warfare, thus making the Channel no 
longer a safe anchorage for the fleet. 
In the event of war its position will be 
unique, both for defence and attack. It 
would be possible for, one of our modern 
torpedo-boats to leave the harbour, steam 


men and more have been busy ever since, 
working day and night unless prevented 
by storms, tides, strong currents, or 
frost, the completion of the last portion 
of the undertaking, the southern break- 
water, is not expected for some years 
to come. 

Having disposed of these facts, we will 
follow our guide, when the meaning of 
everything before us is soon made clear. 
Striking to the east of the town, we come 
to the blockyard, which occupies some 
twenty-one acres of land. It stands, too, 
on entirely reclaimed ground; in other 
words, this great space was until very 
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recently washed by the sea. ‘The first 
thing the builders did was to erect a 
sea-wall, 30 feet high and 3850 feet 
long, the space between this and the 
shore being filled in with chalk and 
rubble, obtained on the spot by blasting 
away the cliffs. Only small charges of 
dynamite were used, so as not to shake 
the adjacent dwellings. ‘This was a 
tedious undertaking, over 600,000 cubic 
yards of excavation being required to fill 
the huge gap. ‘The work naturally took 
some time, and at one period of its 
inception two thousand men were working 
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with 42-ton blocks just as a child plays 
with toy bricks, are the most powerful in 
use in this country. One of the heaviest 
timbers in the world, brought all the way 
from Tasmania, a distance of 13,000 miles, 
is used for building up the temporary 
staging. ‘The diving staff numbers eighty 
men, the largest ever engaged at one time 
on any similar. undertaking the world 
over. . But of these things more presently. 

Climbing on to a platform, we notice 
how the blocks are fashioned. ‘lhey are 
made by machinery, can be made to any 
size desired, and, when ready for laying 

















A block-yard 


upon it. The land having been reclaimed, 
it was at once turned into a work-yard, 
where the giant concrete blocks of which 
the harbour walls are being built are 
made. Before this yard came into being 
the blocks had to be manufactured at 
Sandwich, some thirteen miles from Dover. 
There was absolutely no room to establish 
suitable work-yards at Dover, and Sand- 
wich was selected because the ballast 
necessary for the manufacture of concrete 
exists there in large quantities. 

Entering the blockyard, our guide tells 
us It 1s the largest in the world ; but many 
things at Dover can claim that distinction. 
he giant Goliath cranes, which juggle 


on the ocean bed, are as hard as stone. 
A concrete block is composed of cement, 
shingle, and sand mixed in certain 
proportions. On elevated rails run a 
number of electric mixers. ‘These receive 
the cement and ballast, mix it as they go, 
and after the requisite revolutions have 
been recorded (namely, fifteen), drop it 
into large wooden moulds beneath. 
Virtually, it is manufacturing mountains 
by machinery. After the mould is filled 
it is left to set, just as a housewife leaves 
her jelly until it is fit for use. In two 
days’ time the sides of the moulds are 
removed. In eight days it is sufficiently 
set for removal, when it is carried by a 
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The sea wall. 


huge crane to one end of the yard «and 
placed upon the stack. It remains there 
for a period of six weeks at least before it 
is ready for the sea-builders. 

The larger blocks are 14 feet 3 inches 
long, 7 feet 6 inches wide and 6 feet deep, 
and weigh 42 tons; the smallest weigh 
24 tons. Before they are removed to the 
stacks they are dated and numbered. ‘To 
facilitate the removal of such an unwieldy 


mass each block is ‘‘cored” with two 
holes. ‘They run right through the blocks 
in a slanting direction. This is accom- 
plished by placing two large pieces of 
wood in the mould, which are removed 
when the concrete has set. Iron _ bars, 
attached to the cranes, are dropped 
through these crevices, and in this way 
the great blocks are transferred from one 
place to another. 
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Knowing how the stones of which the 
sea walls are constructed are made, we 
come to the most interesting part of the 
work, the laying of them on the ocean 
bottom. Before this can be done, strong 
staging has to be built from which the 
operations are conducted. This staging 
stands far above high-water mark, and 
measures over a hundred feet from top 
to bottom, being higher, in fact, than an 
ordinary eight-storeyed dwelling. Some 
of the huge piles which carry the wooden 


_ staging are 100 feet long, 20 inches square, 


and weigh about rotons. ‘They are floated 
out into position between empty barrels, 
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it has to withstand the full force of the 
storms and tidal currents, as well as carry 
hundreds of tons of heavy machinery. 
Some of the cranes upon it weigh 400 
tons each. ‘The largest has a lifting 
power of 60 tons on a 100-foot span, 

In the sea between these piers the 
blocks to form the permanent extension 
are laid. As one gazes from the tem- 
porary staging and patiently watches the 
60-ton Goliath crane lowering block after 
block into the sea to the divers beneath, 
some idea of the difficulties of the task 
is realised. But before the blocks can be 
placed in position the foundation has first 

















The Admiralty Pier extension. 


and as they bob up and down in the 
waves they make a capital understudy of 
the sea serpent. This timber is one of 
the heaviest in the world, and sinks like a 
piece of lead, while it is also immune 
from the attacks of sea insects. Curiously 
enough, some of it has been brought 
from a place called Dover in far-away 
Tasmania. 

At intervals of every 50 feet two sets of 
six piles are driven firmly into the ocean 
bed opposite one another ; across the piers 
so formed, strong iron girders are placed, 
and in this way the temporary wooden 
Staging is gradually built out seawards. 
Although all this work is purely temporary, 


to be secured. A giant grab, a jawlike 
contrivance with a double row of formid- 
able teeth, descends to the bottom of the 
sea with open mouth. ‘There it works its 
way into the chalky bed, fastens its teeth 
into it, and comes up with a dripping 
mouthful of flint and chalk that fills a 
railway truck. By this means the upper 
crust is eaten away until the solid bed is 
reached. Divers are then sent down in 
bells, whose duty it is to level it ready for 
the blocks. The writer took a trip down 
in one of these bells. It was a novel 
experience, though he has no wish.to 
repeat the experiment. Putting on a pair 
of stockings, leggings and heavy boots, I 
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The sea wall and the chalk filling. 









jumped on to the seat when the huge bell As we entered the water, which was driven 
—it weighed 4o tons and was as large as_ out of the bell by compressed air, there 
a good-sized room—was swung by the was a distinct buzzing sound in the ears 
powerful crane over the staging, and and head. I was told to hold my nose 
gradually we were lowered into the sea. and blow through it, and, needless to add, 
The sensation at first was very strange. I did so. Slowly we descended, and at 




















East Arm head. 
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last reached the bottom, some 50 feet 
below the surface. 

The bell in question was 17 feet long 
and 1o feet wide. ‘There were six of us 
in it. It was lighted by electricity, and 
was almost as bright as day. We first 
landed on a bed which the: divers had 
previously levelled. ‘The moment the bell 
touched the ground there was, perhaps, 
about 2 feet of water in it. ‘This was 
quickly driven out by the compressed air, 
when we walked on comparatively dry 
ground with the sea all around us. ‘The 
man in charge is able to move his bell 
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Climbing on to our seats again, the 
man gave the necessary signals, and away 
we went, all under water, of course, until 
we landed once more upon the stones just 
placed in position. ‘The electric lights 
in the bell are placed close to the thick 
little glass windows. When we stayed 
on the bottom quietly for a little while 
the fish darted at the light, but at the noise 
of a shovel they as quickly disappeared. 

Taking our seats again, we started 
for the surface. I could not help think- 
ing how much we owed to the man 
sitting next to me. ‘The engineer above 
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Lowering blocks. 


where he wishes by sending signals up to 
the man in charge of the great crane to 
which the bell is attached. After inspecting 
the smooth bed on which the bottom 
blocks are laid, we went out to sea, and, 
landing on the bottom again, obtained 
some idea of the difficulties of digging a 
foundation on the floor of the ocean. It 
was ragged and rocky. Four men work 
in a bell under a pressure of 27 Ib. to 
the square inch for three hours at a 
time, digging up the ground until it is 
perfectly smooth and level. The material 
is thrown into a large wooden box, swung 
in the centre of the bell. 


promptly and faithfully responded to all 
his signals, whether for air or for direction 
as to travelling. While under water 
one has a feeling of utter isolation, 
besides a buzzing sensation in the head. 
Speaking, too, is somewhat difficult. 
Altogether, there are seven diving-bells in 
operation at Dover. In addition to the 
men who work in these, there are a 
number who don the helmet and jacket 
and work from boats. 

Some of the most experienced divers 
in this country are to be found at Dovér 
erecting the great National Harbour. 
Many of them have assisted in building 
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breakwaters and harbours elsewhere, and 
can spin many exciting and interesting 
yarns of their fights with the angry sea. 
And the sea-builder is always at war with 
the ocean. Ever and anon it rises against 
him, and in a single night will demolish 
work that has demanded months of patient 
toil. But like the beaver, who slowly but 
silently dams the stream, he. starts again 
without a suggestion of despair or com- 
plaint, knowing that in the end he will 
conquer. Even.at Dover work has had 
to be suspended through rough weather 
for days at a time. During the severe 
gale which swept the Channel in the 
September of 1903, a portion of a 
temporary viaduct was washed away. It 
formed part of a huge cage which had 
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tons, was torn from its seat in the Wick 
breakwater. In the erection of a break- 
water at Vera Cruz, Mexico, Messrs. 
Pearson had one of their ‘Titan cranes— 
a huge piece of machinery that turned 
the scale at 35> tons—carried away ina 
storm. It was recovered after several 
unsuccessful attempts. Engineers have 
been able to gauge the strength of waves 
by means of the marine dynamometer, 
and in storms this instrument has regis- 
tered a force of 34 tons per square 
foot ! 

So accurately are the blocks laid 
Dover, that when the walls appear above 
the surface they lie evenly. and regularly. 
The blocks below the water level are not 
cemented in the ordinary way. ‘lo 

















Showing two large diving-bells. 


been floated out and erected over the 
site where the breakwater commences. It 
was built of heavy timber and spanned by 
steel girders, upon which stood cranes 
and other machinery. Fortunately, no 
lives were lost. Early the following 
morning a portion of the staging had 
disappeared, and in a single night the 
work of several months had been destroyed, 
and damage amounting to several thousand 
pounds had been done. ‘This is only one 
instance of the enormous force exerted 
by waves. 

Storms and wind are the great enemies of 
the sea-builder. ‘Their strength is simply 


astonishing. During one storm off the 
Scottish coast a mass of masonry, 
concreted together as a monolith, and 


bound with iron bars 44 inches in 
diameter, and weighing no less than 1,359 


prevent the possibility of any slight lateral 


movement under the shock of heavy 
storm-waves the blocks are “ joggled.” 
In other words, cylindrical cavities are 
left between the blocks, and these are 


filled in with concrete in bags, thus con- 
solidating the mass, and virtually making 
the walls in one solid piece. Indeed, 
these harbour walls are being constructed 


with a nicety that the builder of a 
suburban dwelling might well envy, and 
with many times the stability of any 


structure ashore. ‘The method is different 
from that often adopted in the erection of 
breakwaters and sea walls. A common 
plan is to drop huge quantities of stone 
and ballast into the sea until they 
above the surface, when it is capped by 
a wall of granite blocks. This is how 
the famous breakwater at Plymouth was 
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built. At the bottom it has a width of 
360 feet, and at the top 30 feet. Over 
three-and-a-half million tons of granite 
blocks, from one to five tons each in 
weight, were consumed in its construction, 
and over a million sterling spent upon the 
enterprise. 

Above the low-water mark the blocks 
composing the walls at Dover are faced 
with thick granite slabs, but this is not 
needed under water. The harbour side 
of the wall is perpendicular, but on the 
seaward side each course is built in steps. 
Needless to add, the walls are very thick, 
so thick, indeed, that no torpedo could 
ever hope to penetrate them. It is cal- 
culated that some 66,000 large blocks, 
averaging about 35 tons each in weight, 
will be requisitioned in the great task. 
Two hundred thousand tons of granite 
will have been used when the contract is 
finished, and two and a half million tons 
of concrete. Considering the nature of 
the undertaking, serious accidents are very 
rare. In-the case of the diving no fatal 
accident has yet to be recorded. 

For much of the above information and 
for some of the striking photographs 
illustrating this paper,* the writer has to 
acknowledge his indebtedness to Mr. E. W. 
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Moir, one of the directors of Messrs. S. 
Pearson & Son, Limited, whose duty it is 
to watch over the progress of the works 
at Dover. 

In addition to the four million sterling, 
the Dover Harbour Board, with Sir William 
Crundall at its head, intend to spend 
4#1,250,000 on the erection of a com- 
mercial harbour. It will have a water area 
at low tide of seventy-five acres. ‘lhe 
Board also intend to build a new pier 
some 1,too feet in length. It will be 
320 feet in width, and when finished will 
boast of four platforms and eleven lines 
of railway. A very praiseworthy feature 
of this undertaking will be the fact that 
passengers journeying to the Continent 
will be able to embark under cover. It 
is an indisputable fact that Dover is the 
most convenient place of call for the 
many lines of steamers running between 
London, Hamburg, Bremen, Rotterdam, 
and New York. It is nearer to Calais, 
Boulogne, Ostend, Flushing, and Rotter- 
dam than any port of our coast. Several 
of the Atlantic liners now take up 
passengers at Dover, and it is the intention 
and hope of the authorities to make 
Dover a great port of call—a rival to 
Southampton, in fact. 


* Some of these photographs were taken by Mr. Harris, Dover. 

















Piles ready for transportation for Admiralty Harbour Works, Dover. 
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RADDOCK was polishing the brass 

of his safety valve and singing a 

hymn the while at high pressure 
between set teeth. His choice of a ditty was 
determined by one of his transitory lapses 
into conventional righteousness, the cause 
of which lapse being in the present in- 


*Iswon-derstuper-form.” 


THE MERCY OF THE LORD. 
BY F. A. STEEL. 


‘*God moves’n-a-mystere’rus way, 


become 


appropriate stop of shrill steam which 
ought to have startled me: but it did not 
because my outward senses had suddenly 
my memory. The 
desert became a garden full of the cool 
fragrance which comes with the close of 
an Indian day, and the only sound to 


stance an equally transient admiration for be heard in it was a glad young voice 


a good little Eura- 
sian girl fresh from 
her convent. 

As the sun— 
which © shines 
equally on the just 
and the unjust— 
flamed on his red 
face and glowed 
from his — corn- 
coloured beard, it 
seemed to me (wait- 
ing in the compara- 
tive cool of the 
pointsman’s mud- 
oven shelter, till the 


one mail train of 


the day should ap- 
pear and disappear, 
leaving the ribbon 
of rail which 
spanned the desert 
world to its horizon 
free for our passag- 
ing) that both he 
and his engine 
radiated heat: that 
they gave out, as 
the burning bush 
or the flaming 
swords of the para- 
dise protectors must 
have given out, a 
message of fiery 
warning that suited 
the words he sang. 
“’Eplants ‘isfootsteps- 
inthesea.” 

Craddock 
punctuated the 
rhythm with an 
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‘Posed there on his pedestal, holding orb-like in his 
raised right hand the battered bronze cannon-ball,” 
Copyright U.S.A. 1905 by Flora Annie Steel. 


repeating these 
words— 

“QO God of the 
Battle, have mercy, 
have mercy, have 
mercy!” 

“Bravo! young 
Bertram!” said 
some one — even 
those who scarcely 
knew whether 
Bertram were 
his Christian 
or his surname, 
called him that. 
“Easy to see 
you're fresh 
from the 
Higher 
Standard.” 

Young Ber- 
tram smiled 
down on us 
from the plinth 
of the marble 
steps leading 
up to the 
marble sum- 
mer-house 
which stood in 
the centre of 
his Garden of 
Dead Kings. 
Posed there on 
his pedestal, hold- 
ing orb-like in his 
raised right hand 
the battered bronze 
cannon-ball whose 
inscription— 
roughly lettered in 
snaky _spirals-—he 
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had just translated, young Bertram re- 
minded me of the young Apollo. 

*“You bet!” he answered gaily. “ But 
what does it mean, here on this blessed 
ball? Who knows the story ?—for there 
is one, of course.” 

The company looked at me, partly 
because as a civilian such knowledge 
was expected of me, mostly because | 
was responsible for the invasion of this 
peaceful Eastern spot by a restless horde 
of Westerns; my only excuse for the 
desecration being that, as the most 
despicable product of our Indian rule, 
a grass widower bound to entertain, 
I had naturally clutched at the novelty 
of a picnic supper and dance some few 
miles out of the station. 

Perhaps, had I seen the Garden first, I 
might have relented, but I took it on trust 
from my office, who assured me it held all 
things necessary to my salvation, including 
a marble floor on which a drugget could 
be stretched. 

It held much more. ‘There was in it 
an atmosphere—not all orange-blossom 
and roses, though these drugged the 
senses—which to my mind made a 
touch of tragedy lurk even in our laughter. 
Though in sooth we brought part of the 
tragedy with us: for a frontier war was 
on, and all the men and half the women 
present knew that the route might come 
any moment. 

Some few, besides the colonel and his 
adjutant, were aware that it probably 
would come before morning: but theirs 
were not the sober faces. * Their plans 
were laid, and all things, even the arrange- 
ments for the women and the children 
and the unfit for service, were cut and 
dried for them, But the certainty that some 
one must —as the phrase runs—take over 
documents, and the uncertainty as to who 
the unlucky beggar would be who must 





remain behind, lent care to a young heart 
or two. 

Not, however, to young Bertram. As 
he stood questioning me with his frank 
blue eyes, even the white garments he 
had donned, because he said, “It might 
be a beastly time before he wore decent 
togs again,” told the same tale as his glad 
voice ; that tale of that boundless hope 
which holds ever the greatest tragedy of 
life. 

“Who is that pretty boy ?” said a low 
soft voice at my elbow. 

I did not answer the spoken question 





of the one, but as I replied to the un- 
spoken question of the many, I was con- 
scious that of all the many incongruous 
elements I had imported into that Eastern 
garden this Western woman who had 
appraised young Bertram’s beauty was the 
most incongruous. It was not the Paris 
frock and hat purchased on the way out 
(she had only rejoined her husband the 
day before) which made her so. It was 
the woman inside them. I knew the 
type so well, and my soul rose in revolt 
that she should soil his youth with her 
approval. 

“T’ve no doubt there are stories,” I 
replied, ‘but I don’t happen to know 
them. I’m as much a stranger here as 
you all are. So come! let us look round 
till it’s dark enough to dance.” 

‘Dark enough to sit out, he means,” 
said some one to the Paris frock and hat, 
whereat there was a laugh, but not so 
general and not half so hearty as the one 
which greeted young Bertram’s gravity as 
he replaced the cannon-ball on the plinth 
with the profound remark—‘“ Something 
about a woman, you bet.” 

“Do introduce me!” pleaded the 
Paris frock and hat, as the lad came down 
from his pedestal bearing the brunt of 
chaff gallantly: but I pretended not to 
hear, though I knew such diplomacy was 
vain with women of her type—women 
whose refinement makes them shameless. 

Yes, she was a strange anomaly in that 
Garden, though, Heaven knows, it appealed 
frankly enough to the senses—so frankly 
that it absorbed even such meretricious 
Western additions as cosy corners, and 
iced champagne on tables laid for two, 
without encroaching a_hair’s-breadth on 
the inviolable spiritual kingdom of the 
ivory orange-blossom, the silver jasmine 
stars, even the red hearts of the roses. 

‘They were lighting up the lines of the 
cressets about the dancing-floor when we 
began to reassemble, and as each star of 
light pulsed into being, the misty unreal 
radiance grew around the fretted marble 
of the summer-house until arch and 
pilaster seemed to lose solidity, and the 
whole building, leaving its body behind in 
shining sleep, found freedom as a Palace 
of Dreams. 

And there, as a foreground to its 
mystical beauty, was young Bertram 
dangling his long legs from the pedestal, 
and nursing the battered old bronze ball 
on his lap as if it had been a baby. 
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“T’ve found out all about it,” he said 
cheerfully. “That chap”—he pointed to 
a figure below him—“ told me a splendid 
yarn, and if you like ”—he turned to me— 
‘as they haven’t done lighting up yet, 
and we can’t dance till they finish, he 
could tell it again. I could translate, 
you know, for those who can’t under- 
stand.” 

The innocent pride made me smile, 
until the Paris frock said, “ 7 shall be so 
grateful if you will, Mr. Bertram,” in a 
tone of soft friendliness which proclaimed 
its success and my failure. 

Both, however, I recognised, were in- 
evitable when I remembered that the 
wearer was the wife of the lad’s captain ; 
a silent, bullet-headed Briton of whom 
young Bertram chose to make a hero, 
as boys will of older men who are not 
worthy to unlatch their shoes ! 

The figure below the bay rose and 
salaamed. It was that of a professional 
snake-charmer who had evidently come 
in hopes of being allowed to exhibit his 
skill: for his flat basket of snakes slung 
to a bamboo yoke lay beside him. 

‘And it was about a woman, as I said,” 
continued young Bertram with the same 
innocent pride. ‘She was of his tribe— 
the snaky tribe, and so of course he knows 
about it all.” 

I had my doubts—the man looked 
a cunning scoundrel—but there was an 
awkward five minutes to fill up, so chairs 
and cushions were requisitioned, and on 
them and the marble steps we circled 
round to listen: the Paris dress, I 
noticed, choosing the latter, close to the 
translator. 

He performed his task admirably, catch- 
ing not only the meaning of the words 
but the rhythm of the snake-charmer’s 
voice ; and so quickly too that the message 
for the East and for the West seemed one 
and indivisible ; though, curiously enough, 
it seemed to come from neither of the 
speakers. 


“OQ God of the Battle, have mercy, 
have mercy, have mercy!” Such was her 
prayer to the Bright Ones, and this is the 
tale of it. 

“Straight was her soul as the saraph 
who tempted Eve-mother, but crook’d 
her body as snakes that deal death in 
the darkness—crook’d in her childhood— 
crook’d in the siege of the town bya spent 
shot which struck her asleep in her 





cradle (the ball that you nurse on your 
knee, sahib,--they found it beside her-— 
her crushed limbs caressing the foe that 
destroyed her). 

“ She grew in this garden a cripple, but 
fair still of face : and twice cursed in such 
gifting of beauty all barren and bitter—so 
bitter she veiled it away, hiding loveliness, 
hatefulness—both—from the eyes of the 
others ; a soul stricken sore ere the battle 
began, yet insatiate of life, insatiate of 
blessing and cursing, insatiate of power 
—and, look you! she gained it! Gained 
it most strangely, for fluttering through 
thickets like a bird that is wounded and 
dragging herself like a snake to the blos- 
soms, she threaded the jasmine to necklets 
and pressed out the roses to perfume, so 
giving to women uncrippled love-lures for 
the fathers of sons. 

** Hid in the jasmine and screened by the 
trails of the roses, here, on this spot, stood 
her chamber of charm for the secret 
distilling of ¢r, the silent repeating of 
ritual, the murmur of musical montras. 

‘“And none dare to enter, since Death 
lurked unseen in the thickets, and serpents 
her kinsmen slid swift to the threshold to 
guard it, and watched with still eyes her 
command. 

“Tt was witchcraft, they said with a 
shudder, those fortunate women, yet came 
in dusk for her charms ! 

“But she gave them not always, for 
years brought her wisdom. She learnt 
the love-lore of the flowers; the close 
starry heart of the jasmine, the open 
red heart of the rose told their dream of 
fair death through the ripening of seed, 
and her voice would grow bitter with 
scorn. 

“*Go! find your own lures for’ your 
lovers—I work for the seed—for the 
harvest of men.’ 

‘** High perched on the wall of the city, 
the balcony women waxed wroth. 

“It meant money to them; and the 
cripple who fought them with flowers 
prevailed in the battle for life to the 
world. 

** And Nargheeza, the chief of them all, 
felt her youth on the wane. 

“So one night, in the darkness ere 
dawning, men crept to the garden 
where only the women might enter— men 
heated by wine and by lust, inflamed 
by the balcony lies. 

“Yea! the witch who wrought evil to all 
—who had killed Gulanar in her prime 
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by a wasting—whose frown was a curse — 
must be reckoned with, killed, and her 
devilish chamber destroyed! 

“But the sound of the rustling leaves as 
the serpents slid soft in the darkness made 
even the wine-bibbers think, so that 
secret and soft as the snakes in the 
thickets they crept back to safety ;—till 
there, in the darkness, the fragrance of 
flowers, but one man remained—a man 
who grew old !—beautiful, tired of the 
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“1 seek you for your death.’ 

“ But as swift as his hand with the 
dagger, around her there rose in a 
shimmering shelter the wide-hooded 
curves of the serpents, their still, watchful 
eyes giving out a cold gleaming that 
shone like a halo about her. 

“¢What harm have I done?’ (Sucha 
beautiful voice !) ‘Come and see, if you 
will.’ 

‘On his head fell the spent leaves of 


“Even as | spoke the hollow quavering of the charmer's gourd flute began.” 


life he had squandered, and _ reckless 
yet angered because of the girl who 
had wasted to death—a girl he had 
paid for, 

“*Cowards !’ he said, witha smile, and 
crept on in the dark. 

“A rustle, but not of a snake! In the 
leaves a faint glimmer of white, and a 
voice—such a beautiful voice! .. . 

“*TIn this garden of women what seek 
you, my lord ?’ 





roses, the frail stars of jasmine were hers 
as she dragged herself on, and he followed 
through darkness and fragrance and 
flowers. The serpents lay thick on the 
threshold ; she stayed them with this, 
‘Wait, friends, till he touches me’; 
opened the door and said scornfully, 
‘There stands my charm.’ 

“The dim light of the cresset showed 
emptiness save for yon hall with its 
legend (’tis scratched, as you see, in the 
20 
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shape of a snake, sahib). She 
aloud and then turned to him. 

“*Vea! that is all! I appealed to 
the God of the Battle of Life; and I 
call to Him now to have mercy, have 
mercy, have mercy—what mercy He 
chooses.’ 

“Her voice sank to silence. The 
cresset’s dim light showed the folds of 
her veiling to him, and to her showed 
his beauty of face as he knelt to her 
crippledom. 

““* Mercy!’ (his voice was a whisper), 
‘have mercy !—the charm lies within 
let me see it.’ 

“ His hand sought the folds of her veil, 
and responsive the shelter of snakes rose 
about her. 

“* Wait, friends, till he touches me !’ 

“ Swift, with quick fear in it, came the 
stern warning, and then there was silence. 


read it 


* * * * * 


“Oh! beautiful night, with spent stars 
of the jasmine, spent leaves of the roses, 
spent life nigh to death mid its darkness, 
its fragrance. 

“Oh ! beautiful face free of veiling, with 
spent stars of eyes and spent rose-leaves 
of lips. 

“* My beloved !’ 

“Like a sigh came the whisper, and 
slowly as stars in the evening their eyes 
grew to brightness, and closer and closer 
their lips grew to kisses. 

* * # * * 


“* Wait, friends, till he touches me!’ 
“ Such was her order, and swift to the 
second the snakes struck between them. 
“Oh! beautiful death by the kiss of a 
lover! Oh! merciful poison of passion !” 
* * * * # 


The sing-song ceased, and, as if to 
take its place, the first notes of the 
Liebestraum waltz sounded from the rose 
and jasmine thicket in which the band had 
been concealed. 

“’That’s a mercy of the Lord anyhow,” 
laughed some young Philistine. “I 
thought they would never stop or the 
band ever begin!” 

In a moment the listening circle had 
changed into an eager hurrying of couples 
towards the dancing-floor. 

But young Bertram still sat on the 
pilaster nursing the old bronze ball, his 
glad young face strangely sober. 

“T think this is our dance,” said the 
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Paris frock in a voice of icy allurement 
which positively rasped my nerves. 

Young Bertram sprang to the ground 
hastily. “I beg your pardon! By George, 
what’s that?” 

He had upset one of the snake-charmer’s 
flat baskets, and there was a_ general 
stampede as the occupants slid out. 

“Don't be alarmed,” I cried; “they 
always have their fangs drawn, and he 
will get them back in a moment.” 

Even as I spoke the hollow quavering 
of the charmer’s gourd flute began, and 
three snakes stayed their flight to rear 
themselves up and sway drowsily to the 
rhythm, 

‘*'There was a fourth one, wasn’t there?” 
said young Bertram. ‘It slipped our way, 
didn’t it?” 

He spoke to the Paris frock, which had 
taken refuge on the opposite pilaster, so 
that the whole expanse of the wide marble 
steps now lay between them 

“ Huzoor, no!” interrupted the owner 
of the snakes hastily, “there were but 
three —there could only have been three 
—for see, my serpents obey me.” 

He was slipping the brutes back to 
prison again as he spoke, but I noticed 
his eyes were restless. 

“ Are you quite sure ?” I asked. 

He gave me a furtive glance, then care- 
lessly held up a loathsome _five-footer. 
* Cobras like these are very easily counted, 
Huzoor: besides, as the Presence said, 
they are all fangless.” 

‘The one whose jaws he so carelessly 
prised open certainly was, and I should 
have dismissed doubt had not young 
Bertram at that moment taken up the 
flute gourd, and with the gay remark, 
“ Let me have ashot at it,” commenced— 
out of fastidiousness as to the mouth- 
piece, no doubt—to blow into it upside 
down. 

I never saw fear better expressed in any 
face than on the snake-charmer’s when 
he heard the indescribable sound which 
echoed out into the garden. It grew 
positively green, and without the least 
ceremony he snatched the instrument 
away with the reproof, “The Presence 
must not do that—the snakes do not like 
strangers.” 

Young Bertram laughed: “Nor the 
noise, I expect! ‘The beastly thing makes 


a worse row wrong side up than right— 
doesn’t it ?” 
What the Paris frock replied I do not 
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know, as the two were already hurrying up 
to make the most of the remaining dance. 
Not that there was any necessity for hurry, 
to judge by the number of times I saw 
his white raiment and her fancy frills 
floating round together during the next 
hour or so. 

The Adjutant—a man I particularly 
disliked (possibly because he seemed to 
me the antithesis of young Bertram)— 
remarked on it also when he found me 
out, seeking solitude in one of the latticed 
minarets. 

“Going it!” he said cynically. ‘“ He 
won't be quite such a young fool when he 
comes down from the hills.” 

I turned on him in absolute dismay, 
“The hills! But surely you have the 
route ?” 

The Adjutant shrugged his shoulders. 
“Ves! but some one has to take over, 
and... he'll soon console himself!” 

I felt 1 could have kicked him, and was 
glad that the ‘‘ Roast Beef” announced 
supper and called me to my duties as 
host. ‘They had laid the table where we 
had listened to the snake-charmer’s chant, 
and, somehow, through all the laughter I 
seemed to hear that refrain going on 

“Q God of the Battle, have mercy, 
have mercy, have mercy!” 

What mercy would she show him ? 
None. And what chance would he have 
in an atmosphere like that of Semoorie ? 
None. Even the husband, whom rumour 
said was bullet-headed to some purpose, 
would be away. 

We were very merry, in spite of—or, 
perhaps, because of—an insistent trend of 
thought towards impending change, and I 
Was just about to propose the health of 
my guests, with due and discreet allusion 
to the still doubtful future, when it was 
settled by the appearance of a telegraph 
orderly. 

In the instant hush which followed his 
appearance I observed irrelevantly that 
our brief feasting had made a horrid mess 
of what not half an hour before had 
seemed food for the gods ! 

Then the Colonel looked up with a 
grim, consciousssmile, which fitted ill with 
the fragrant lantern-lit garden behind 
him, : 

“The route has come, gentlemen: we 
start to-morrow at noon.” 

He checked a quick start to their feet 
on the part of some of the youngsters 
by addressing himself to me. “ But as 
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everything has been cut and dry for some 
days we needn’t spoil sport yet awhile. 
There’s time for a dance or two.” 

“In that case I'll go on,” I replied, 
‘and with greater good-will than ever.” 

Somehow it never struck me what was 
likely to happen (seeing that young 
Bertram was junior subaltern and in 








‘‘He spoke to the Paris ‘frock,’ who had taken 
refuge on the opposite pilaster.” 


addition the pride of his fellows) until I 
heard the calls for “ our speaker” to return 
thanks. He had been sitting, of course, 


next to the Paris frock, and beside him 
had been the Adjutant, looking, I had 
noticed, as if he considered he ought to 
be in young Bertram’s place. 
God he had been ! 


I wish to 
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They both rose at the same moment : 
the Adjutant to begin work, no doubt—for 
pushing his chair back, he left the table ; 
young Bertram to his task of responding. 

I saw at once that he knew his fate. I 
think he had that instant been told of 
it by the Adjutant: and perhaps in a 
way it was wiser and kinder to tell him 
before—so to speak—he gave himself 
away. 

He stood for an appreciable time as if 
dazed, then, pulling himself together, 
spoke steadily if a trifle artificially :— 

“Mr. Commissioner, Ladies, and 
Gentlemen! I thought a minute ago 
that I was the last person to return thanks 
for our host’s regrets and good wishes. I 
know now that I am really the only person 
in the regiment who could do it honestly ; 
because I am the only person who can 
sympathise with him thoroughly—who 
can, as he does, regret the regiment’s 
departure and—and at the same time give 
it God-speed, while I—I———” 

He paused, and suddenly the strenuous 
effort after conventional banalities left his 
young face free to show its grief—almost 
its anger. 

“It’s no use my trying to talk bosh,” he 
broke out, swept away by realities. ‘ As 
you know, I’d give everything not to say 
God-speed, but I suppose I must.” 

And then a _ sudden remembrance 
seemed to come to him: he turned in 
swift impulse, his face alight ; leapt to the 
pedestal behind him, and there he was 
again with that blessed battered old ball 
in his raised right hand. 

“And I don’t think I can do it better 
than this does it. ‘This ”—his voice had 
the notes of Life’s divine tragedy of hope 
in it—*‘ fits us all—fits everything! So” 
—his eyes sought mine—“ we thank you, 
sir, for all and everything, and wish with 
you and—and others that the God of the 
Battle may have mercy all round.” 

For a second he stood there almost 
triumphant, beautiful as a god, below him 
the guttering candles and disorder of the 
supper table, above him the stars of 
heaven ; then with a light laugh he was 
calling for the band to begin and heading 
the hurried return to the dancing-floor. 

As he passed me gallant and gay I 
heard the Paris frock quote in a consoling 
whisper, “‘’They also serve who only stand 
and wait.” 

The grateful admiration of his eyes told 
the delicacy of her art. I realised this 


again when, shortly after, I had an oppor- 
tunity for one word of consolation also. 

“She said that too,” he replied, his 
voice trembling a little. ‘“She’s been 
awfully good to me, you know—but 
so you all are—and I daresay it is all 
right.” 

I knew that to be impossible, but I 
resolved to do my level best to protect 
him, 

Then my duties claimed me. Despite 
the Colonel’s coolness, the party began to 
drift away to preparations, their measure 
of responsibility shown by the order of 
their going, until only a dozen or so of 
light-hearted youngsters were left for 
another and yet another waltz; the prime 
instigator of delay being of course young 
Bertram. 

I never saw the lad look better. An 
almost reckless vitality seemed to radiate 
from him and invade the still, scented 
peace of the whole Garden. 

I found myself trying to evade its 
influence by wandering off to the farthest, 
stillest corner, where I could smoke in 
peace till called on finally to say good- 
night-—or good-morning—to my guests. 

I must have fallen asleep in one of the 
latticed minarets, and slept long, for when 
I woke a grey radiance was in the sky 
that showed above the scented orange 
trees. Dawn was breaking, the garden 
held no sound save a faint rustle as of 
leaves, and not a sign remained of 
Western intrusion. The swiftness of 
Indian service had taken away as it had 
brought. As I made my way to where 
we had danced and supped, the immediate 
past seemed a dream, and I strained my 
eyes into the starred shadows of the 
jasmine thicket, half expecting to see a 
white veil creeping like a snake. 

What was that ? 

I had no time to find fancy or fact 
among the shadows, for my eyes caught 
sight of something unmistakable at the 
foot of the marble pedestal. 

It was young Bertram. He was lying 
as if asleep, his cheek caressing the 
battered bronze ball that he had encircled 
with his arms. His face, turned up to the 
stars, showed nothing but content. 

* * * * * 

He must have stayed on after the 
others had gone—probably to think things 
out. The legend of appeal must have 
drawn him back to the very spot where 
the snake-charmer’s basket had been 
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upset. As it had to me, the fragrant 
peace must have brought sleep, peace, to 
his weariness. 

For the rest? Had there really been a 
fourth snake? Was it true, as the snake- 
charmer averred, that serpents always 
revenged themselves for wrong charming ? 
Or were those two faint blood spots on 
the rose-leaves of young’ Bertram’s 
ins 658 


“ An’’E willmakeit—plain.” 


Craddock’s_ rolling baritone mingled 


“It was young Bertram 





He was lying as if asleep.” 
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itself in my ears with a shriek of steam that 
welcomed a swift speck on the horizon. 

With a roar and a rush the speck 
grew, was on us, past us. 

“Ef that ’ymn ’ad bin wrote these 
times, sir,” remarked Craddock blandly, as 
he turned on steam, “the hauthor might 
‘ave put ina hengin. For there ain’t any- 


thin’ mcre mysterious in its goin’s on 
than a hengin-—except per’aps wimmen. 
I’d ruther trust for grace to the Mercy 
o’ the Lord than to some o’ them any 
day.” 











THE PEARL DIVERS. 





A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 


BY ROBERT M. 


ERHAPS the most desolate country 
in the world is that which extends 
from Exmouth Gulf, in Western 

Australia, in a north-easterly direction to 
King Sound, and inland as far as man 
has ever penetrated. ‘The white, glistening 
coast-line, the monotony of which _ is 
broken only by mangrove-fringed _ salt- 
water creeks, must have chilled the heart 
of the great Dampier, the first explorer 
of those parts, so dreary and hopeless 
seems the horizon-bounded streak ; and 
the scorching sand-wastes stretching east- 
wards in a series of undulating ridges 
must have appeared an impassable barrier 
to the hardy adventurers who since then 
have skirted these shores. But things 
are not always what they seem, and when, 
about a decade ago, those dauntless 
pioneers of Empire, the gold seekers, first 
viewed the interior country from the 
summits of the low-lying coastal ranges, 
they cried out for joy, for well they knew 
from experience that it was only in such 
grimly guarded wastes that Nature planted 
her mineral treasures. Although these 
first explorers did not reap the golden 
fruit, their successors continued to press 
inland, and bleaching bones to this day 
bear eloquent testimony to their great 
endeavours. Years passed—but the pro- 
spector never turns back—and at length, 
after enduring the pangs of hunger and 
thirst and the ravages of deadly pests, 
the vast auriferous deposits were found, 
and the famous Pilbarra goldfield came 
into existence. 

But long before the presence of gold 
inland was dreamt of, the coast had been 
receiving attention from the roving natives 
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of the Malaysian Archipelago. They 
discovered that the waters round the 
shadeless shores of Australia’s nor’-west 
were richer in pearlshell than those 
around their own island homes, and 
consequently they paid periodical visits 
to Roebuck Bay, the first established 
of Australia’s pearling industry. For a 
time the Malay lorded it over the unfortu- 
nate aborigines, forcing them to dive for 
the shell, and generally making slaves of 
them. ‘They came to grief too, however, 
for when news of the wealth of the great 
South Land filtered through to the Chinese 
pirates who infested the eastern seas, they 
proceeded to investigate, and as a result 
the Malay régime passed away. 

There are no records of those times, 
but it is probable that Dampier just 
missed being a spectator of a Malay- 
Chinese naval battle somewhere off the 
Ninety Mile beach ; and from fragmentary 
evidences it also seems that while the 
intrepid Captain Cook was discovering 
Australia on the south-east the yellow 
man was in his second century of posses- 
sion on the north-west. 

Time passed, and Western Australia 
became a convict settlement. Many of 
these miserable beings escaped—some to 
the interior, where their bones have since 
been found, and some by sea to the 
north. ‘To these latter individuals belongs 
the honour of first making pearling a 
3ritish profession. How they did it had 
better remain unsaid, but as their number 
increased the Chinamen as pearl lords 
began to disappear. Soon the free men 
of Perth, now the capital of a prosperous 
British colony, turned their eyes to the 
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north ; the gold seeker did likewise, and 
as the result, that forbidden tract between 
the sixteenth and twenty-second south 
parallel is now, probably, the richest 
piece of land—and water—in the world. 
The warm blue wavelets of the Indian 
Ocean still play lazily and ceaselessly 
upon the sun-baked shore. The man- 
grove swamps are still there, and unfail- 
ingly transmit the fever to the stranger 
as before. ‘The Chinese, Malays, and 
aborigines are also there as of old ; but the 
crude form of pearling, the naked divers, 
the lawlessness, and the Chinese pirates 
have given place to fully equipped luggers, 
latest improved diving-dresses, the British 
law and the British Master Pearler. 
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any sovereign on earth—when he is sober. 
‘The Master Pearlers are a splendid body 
of men. They are extremely wealthy, 
and are ever ready to assist any of their 
comrades who may have run. their 
schooners on uncharted rocks or other- 
wise have had bad luck. 

3roome, on Roebuck Bay, is the chief 
centre of the pearling industry, and when 
the fleet is at home, in the monsoon 
season, it is undoubtedly the ‘ hottest 
hole on earth,” in a double sense. 
Broome consists of the Cable Company’s 
landing station, four drinking saloons, a 
huge prison, and three houses, all built 
of galvanised iron. ‘There are also a 
dozen bark huts, and about the same 

















The writer in diving dress. He has gone down several times. 


Throughout the six hundred odd miles 
of coast-line there are about three 
thousand men engaged in the pearling 
industry, but of that number only about 
two hundred lay claim to the princely 
term Master Pearler. ‘There are perhaps 
a hundred other whites who are not in 
that fortunate position, and who -therefore 
content themselves with a first-class salary 
and a share in the profits in return for 
their services on behalf of the others. 
The remaining two thousand seven hun- 
dred are chiefly Japanese, Manilamen, 
Malays, and aborigines,—but most other 
races are also represented. ‘These people 
form the crews of the pearling luggers, 
and the white man who acts as skipper 
exercises more power over them than 





number of mud “ humpies,” while about 
a hundred “ breakwinds” constitute the 
roofless home of some of the better class 
among the natives. The rest sleep 
wherever they happen to be when the 
potent “snake juice” (alleged whiskey) 
overcomes them, but the Master Pearler 
usually stays on board his schooner. 
Broome is always evil-smelling, but it is 
especially so when the wind blows from 
the direction of the opening sheds; its 
prison is always well filled, and its in- 
habitants are always drunk. 

Pearling does not consist —as the name 
of the industry might imply-—of searehing 
for the pearl-gem. ‘These silicious secre- 
tions are so rare that the pearler never 
troubles about them, although he knows 
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how to value any that may escape the 
thieving fingers of the openers. It is the 
shell which forms the attraction ; and as 
long as mother-of-pearl commands its 
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thinks the bivalves are plentiful he is 
helped into his unwieldy dress and 
lowered unceremoniously over the side 
He carries a net with him for holding the 

















The pearling schooner ‘‘ Maud.” 


present prices, will probably continue to do 
so. As it stands, the pearler receives £80 
to £120 per ton for the crude casing, 
emptied, of course, of the oyster. ‘The 
shells are at present found on ledges 
at a maximum depth of fifteen fathoms, 
but it is common knowledge that they 
are more plentiful at a greater depth, and 
a fortune awaits the man who invents 
the diving-dress which will enable those 
deeper beds to be explored. 

Although Broome is the headquarters 
of the pearling fleet, pearling is carried on 
along the entire coast-line. In autumn, 
perhaps the most favoured quarter is the 
Ninety Mile beach, about a hundred miles 
south of Broome; and in winter the 
sheltered bays of King Sound, about the 
same distance north, are the chief haunt. 

The pearling lugger is a strange two- 
masted craft, about thirty-five feet in length 
by twelve feet in beam, with a dangerously 
low freeboard to allow of the diver and 
his heavy encasement being easily hauled 
on board. The diver, usually a native 
of Japan or a Manilaman, is really the 
director of everything on board, for he 
knows all that is to be known of the ways 
of oysters and where they are likely to 
be found ; and the white skipper is invari- 
ably sublimely indifferent to everything 
as long as his supply of “Scotch” lasts. 
Upon reaching the spot where the diver 


shells he may find, and which, when 
filled, he sends aloft on a rope for that 
purpose. Meanwhile the lugger drifts 
placidly over the surface of the ocean, 
and most probably all the crew except 
the two men working the air-pumps are 
asleep. Beneath, the diver is groping his 
way amidst a marine forest of graceful 
coral trees interlaced with beautiful fern- 
like plants, among the branches of which 
all sorts of fish and water-snakes swim in 
search of something weaker than them- 
selves to devour. Suddenly, however, the 
diver is jerked off his feet by the rope 
becoming taut, and next moment he 
may be floundering head downwards 
across a deep abyss or through an en- 
tanglement of living vegetation which 
clutches him tightly as he passes, and but 
for the onward motion of the lugger over- 
head would probably retain him for ever. 
But the diver is a fatalist, and gives little 
thought to the dangers which may 
threaten him; and even when his air 
supply stops abruptly he continues to grab 
at all the shells within reach, knowing 
that if the two men at the pump settle 
their differences soon, or if the white 
skipper happens to be awake and sees 
them quarrelling, all may yet be well with 
him ; if not—well, the advantages of life 
were problematical. : 

However, if his air supply returns in 
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time, he fills his net and sends it up, and 
goes on doing so until the lugger drifts 
into deeper water, or he feels exhausted. 
He is then, in answer to his signal, hauled 
aloft and left hanging over the gunwale 
until he is ready to go down again. His 
helmet is removed meanwhile, and he 
usually takes advantage of this fact to 
express himself in the beautiful language 
of his ancestors and the choicest of 
English swear-words. 

When the lugger has at length obtained 
a full cargo, her head is turned towards 
Broome, where she discharges; but in 
cases where she is one of a fleet belonging 
to one Master Pearler, he usually sends a 
larger schooner round, into which . the 
lugger transfers her shell. Eventually the 
shell reaches Broome, where what has 
not already been torn open by the crew 
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pearl, if any, which rolls down the inclined 
plane into ledges containing water fitted 
at the lower end of the erection. The 
pearls which are not stolen by the openers 
are then collected and sold to agents of 
London firms, and the cleansed shell is 
shipped to Singapore, whence it is des- 
patched—whither, pearlers neither know 
nor care. 

My comrade Mac and I were the 
remnant of an exploring and prospecting 
party, the members of which, having done 
their work, had determined on_ trying 
their luck on the goldfields around Marble 
Bar. We had also wished to do likewise, 
but being partly responsible to a home 
syndicate, I had to come to Britain to 
report, and Mac always accompanied me. 
We had left the track leading from Marble 
Bar to Roebourne on the coast, and had 
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The cable station, with natives. 


during the homeward passage is deposited 
on long benches in the opening-sheds. 
These benches, in most cases, are inclined, 
so that when the bivalve “gapes” or 
opens of its own accord it spits out the 


proceeded down the Yule river until 
swamps rendered our course impossible. 
We had therefore to ride round on the 
higher ground, and after a somewhat 
severe trial of endurance, during which 
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we crossed several swollen waterways, 
and completely lost our bearings, the 
Indian Ocean suddenly opened out in 
the distance ahead of us, and the over- 
land telegraph line appeared like a line 
across the sky only a few hundred yards 
away. Knowing that we must be some- 
where near Port Headland, we turned 
along the line, and had not gone far 
when we came upon two white men 
boiling a billy by a water-soak. 

“Good day,” said one, as we dis- 
mounted. ‘Where in thunder is ye 
bound for ?” 

* Port Headland,” I answered. ‘ How 
far have we to go yet?” 

“’Bout forty miles if ye has a flying 
machine stowed away in your pack, but 
if not I ’spect three hundred will about 
fetch ye there.” 

“What!” I cried. 

“We ‘are pearlers ourselves: Alf 
Chambers is my mate’s name, and my 
handle is Tommy Robertson, better known 
as Beautiful Tommy.” Both arose, and 
made an elaborate bow as he concluded, 
and then I hastily introduced ourselves, 
and ere we had finished our repast the 
sun had gone down. 

“But you said you were pearlers,” I 
observed, some time later, as we clustered 
round the smoke of the camp fire to 
escape from the mosquitoes. ‘I was not 
aware that pearls were found on land ?” 

“We have a lugger down on Oyster 
Inlet, over there a mele or two, but as our 
crew mutinied to-day it got unhealthy for 
us, and we cleared.” 

“And what are you going to do about 
the matter ?” I inquired. 

“Well, you see, we have a fair cargo of 
snake-juice on board, and we is just waiting 
here till the niggers get outside it, and 
then we'll talk gently and peaceably to 
them.” 

** But how can you ever trust yourselves 
at sea with those men again ?” 

“We won't, my boy. We've heard of 
you before. You're the man that made 
the overland track from Cue to the 
Nullagine. Darned good work that.” 

“Thanks : but what has that got to do 
with your present position ?” 

* You'll skipper the tub, of course, and 
we'll be the crew.” 

* But our horses ?” 

“Leave them. There’s good feed 
round the ‘lurner Creek, a mile back, and 
theyll hang round there until we can 


wire down to Mackay’s people to gather 
them in ” 

And so it was arranged, our friends 
explaining that they knew how to handle 
men, but not boats; and shortly after we 
strapped our joint belongings on our two 
pack-horses and carefully led them down 
to the inlet where the lugger AZaud lay 
partly beached. ‘The night was very dark, 
but we had no trouble in picking a_ track 
until suddenly I stumbled over the body 
of a man. Before I had time to cry out, 
Mac fell over another, and then ‘our two 
friends and the horses also became mixed 
up with prostrate humanity. But none 
moved ; and, stooping over some of the 
almost naked mosquito-proof - skinned 
Malays, I discovered to my relief that they 
were not dead, but only hopelessly intoxi- 
cated. ‘Throwing the remnant of ‘ snake- 
juice” and our packs into the boat, we 
towed the J/faud into the water; and 
then, after seeing that our horses went off 
to join their two companions, we hoisted 
sail and ran out to sea, leaving the late 
members of the crew to awaken when they 
pleased. 

“You'll get a chart on the top locker,” 
sang out Beautiful ‘Tommy: “keep your 
eye on Canopus, and look out for Turtle 
Island,”—and with such directions and 
a marvellous amount of luck I kept the 
vessel’s head N.N.E. until we rounded 
Point Larrey. When - morning came 
Chambers relieved me; he could see the 
shore; he said, and if we grounded we 
could walk. I went to sleep in the stuffy 
little oyster-smelling cabin, and~ when 
night came Mac took the helm ; and next 
evening just at sundown we sailed into 
Broome Harbour and dropped anchor 
amidst a score of similar pearling 
luggers. 

“Well, boys, we are just in time for the 
club, and some fun,” remarked Chambers. 
‘**Come ashore, and we'll introduce you to 
the finest whisky slingers you’ve ever 
seen.” He jumped into the water as he 
spoke, and began swimming towards the 
jetty. I looked round wonderingly at 
Beautiful Tommy, but his polite ‘ After 
you, gentlemen,” showed me that this 
was the orthodox way of getting ashore, so 
without further comment Mac and I slid 
overboard, and. followed our leader. 

“What about sharks?” I cried to 
Robertson, as a dark triangular-shaped fin 
appeared close beside me. 

‘Oh, they’re all right,” came the reply. 
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“So long as you’re good to them and give 
them a nigger or two at times, they won't 
touch the vhite fellow.” 

I did not answer. I couldn't, because 
of the water entering my mouth when 
I tried to speak; but I kept one eye 
on that motionless fin until I saw some 
Malays swimming near, and I could 
see that Mac carried his knife in his 
teeth. 

Broome, apparently, was deserted when 
we landed ; but our guides led us to the 
most imposing-looking hotel, and, following 
them into the saloon bar, we came into 
the presence of a dozen gentlemen of 
distinguished appearance in full evening 
dress. ‘They were engaged in seeing who 
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like. Youare the guests of the Master 
Pearlers’ Club.” 

‘And you will find my war paint is just 
about your size,” added a very grave- 
looking gentleman. ‘ You will get the rig- 
out in Room 14.” 

““My name is Parkes,” said another, 
addressing Mac. ‘“ Consider Room 2 and 
its contents at your disposal——” 

“And curse me for a beach-comber,” 
roared Captain Biddles, springing to his 
feet and grasping my hand : “I remember 
you now. Boys, this is the boss of that 
last overlanding expedition. I met him 
in Perth last Christmas. Roll up, you 
pearlers, and [ll label you all.” 

“The men rolled up, and the Pearl 

















Broome Harbour, with the pearling fleet at home. 


could draw the highest card from a 
pack. 

“Good evening, boys,” sang out 
Chambers: “there are two darned good 
new chums, and the Beauty and I have 
gone nap on them getting the freedom of 
this oyster dump.” 

“They have it, then,” cried the card 
players. ‘Name your drinks, strangers. 
What’s their handles, Beauty ?” 

“T think,” I said, rapidly surveying the 
faces of the men, “I am already known 
to some of you. How do you do, Captain 
Biddles ?_ I trust you will pardon my state 
of dress, but I left most of my wardrobe 
on the lugger.” 

“'That’s all right, my boy,” responded 
he to whom I had spoken ; “ I don’t quite 
catch where I have met you before, but 
you and your friend are welcome here. 
Stay as long as you like and do what you 





King, as Captain Biddles was termed, 
introduced them as, “ Foster, Parkes, 
Buchanan, Wilcox, James, Hobart, Mac- 
pherson, Murphy, the brothers Chambers, 
and Germany——” 

‘“‘Hold hard there!” shouted the last 
named. ‘Dat vas not fair, Cap. I vas 
not can help coming from Chermany ; I 
vas—-~” 

“Your shout, Kaiser!” yelled every one 
delightedly. “ You are the first man to 
interrupt the President to-night.” And 
Kaiser “ shouted,” with a smiling face. 

That evening passed very quickly. 
Outside, the heterogeneous population 
sang, danced, and fought, without ceasing, 
and the discordant notes of the tomtom 
sounded out on the close, stifling atmo- 
sphere with a cadence suggestive of the 
underworld. Inside, the pearlers drank, 
gambled, and related thrilling narratives, 
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which they varied with a tune on an up- 
to-date gramophone.. The temperature 
was 130°, and consequently their gar- 
ments soon resembled wet rags more 
than anything else. An extra’ special 
brand of mosquito, too, was very much 
in evidence ; and when the hum of these 
pests slackened for a moment, indicating 
that they had settled down to business, 
each man slapped his face and left a 
mixture of bespattered mosquito and 
blood where the pests had been, that very 
soon gave all a most ghastly appearance. 
But no one minded: “Let us be merry 
to-night,” remarked one, drawing his 
hand across his gory face ; “‘ for to-morrow 
we go pearling.” 

“That’s right, Omar Khayyam,” cried 
James. “ Pass over that bottle.” 

But they did not go pearling on the 
morrow. They showed us their town 
instead. We sampled the various liquors 
stocked by all the saloons, played some 
games of poker and nap with the cable 
station officials, and incidentally learned 
there that there was no steamer by which 
we could get to Singapore anywhere on 
the water between Fremantle and Broome 
at that moment. Finally we reached the 
most imposing erection in the place. 

“Well, now, what do you think of our 
prison?” asked Captain Biddles, his 
bosom swelling with pride as we stepped 
inside. The jailer was asleep, and thinking 
it a shame to waken him, Foster had 
relieved him of his keys. 

“*Qh, it’s not a bad prison,” I answered, 
assuming a critical air. 

“Has ye ever been in a better?” 
demanded Beautiful ‘Tommy ; and I was 
forced to admit that I had never been in 
any before. 

“But what are those poor beggars in 
for ?” inquired Mac, indicating a number 
of black and brown men of most villainous 
appearance, chained together by the 
ankles, 

“Oh, that big fellow is in for stealing 
snake-juice,” said Wilcox, who was a 
J.P. “The one next him, wearing 
trousers, for killing three Chinamen, these 
four for being drunk, that one with the 
one eye for murdering the skipper of the 
lugger ose, and these other three for 
sticking up Captain Biddles and going 
through him one night he was drunk. 
These are the condemned lot, but the 
prison is full of common nigger murderers 
and such-like.” 





‘But do you class drunks, thieves, and 
murderers as one ?” 

“Yes, they’ve been here for some time 
now. We haven’t got a rope expert of 
our own, you see, and we’re making as 
good a show as we can, so that if one 
comes up from Perth he'll get good 
trade.” 

““T see. Of course you give them a trial 
first ?” 

*“* Sir, we would have you to know that 
this is British territory,” said Wilcox, 
drawing himself up to his full six feet six. 
“And even Cap. Biddles would get free 
lodgings here if he missed a nigger more 
than-three times out of six with his 
shooter.” 

At this point the jailer came along, 
and fixing his eye upon one unfortunate 
prisoner, he rushed at him and began 
kicking him: “ Out you go!” he roared: 
“you no stay here no more 

“Why, what’s the matter?” I ex- 
claimed, turning to the pearlers. ‘ Do 
you allow that sort of thing ?” 

“Him come in last night. Me no 
looking,” said the jailer. ‘Get good 
tucker here ; no stay away.” 

“You have indeed a wonderful prison,” 
I remarked, as we turned away. 

‘“Oh, that’s nothing to what you'll 
see to-night at the big corroborree the 
aborigines are getting up,” said Parkes 
deprecatingly. And he spoke truly. 

Next day some of the luggers went out, 
and we went with them. I joined the 
staff of the Pearler’s Pride, the largest 
lugger, and Mac was the guest of the Sir 
John, An individual called Holy Moses 
—for what reason I know not—was the 
skipper of the Pearler’s Pride, the diver 
was a Jap, and the crew were Malays, but 
the cook was a Chinaman. 

“Do you happen to know anything 
about that thing?” said Holy Moses to 
me, when we were clear of the harbour. 
“ That thing” wasa compass, which some 
one had nailed vertically behind the door of 
the little cabin ; and I hastened to say that 
I was acquainted with its use, but only 
when it was in a horizontal position. 

‘Oh, that doesn’t matter,” airily replied 
my friend: “I put it there to be out of 
the way. What time do you make it now 
by it ?” 

I looked at the man for a moment, but 
seeing the expression on his face was one 
of honest inquiry, I gently explained the 
use of the instrument. 
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The native pearler. 
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“Ah, well,” he said, when I had 
finished, ‘“‘I never was any good at 
engineering. Smith will tell you where 
the banks are. You take us there, and I 
will be onternally obliged.” 

“Smith? Who is Smith ?” 

“The diver. He’s boss, you know,” 

“But 1 thought he was a native of 
Japan.” 

“So he is, darn ye; but his name in 
English is Smith---at least that’s the only 
one he has here.” I straightway proceeded 
to make the acquaintance of Smith, and 
found him to be a most intelligent person. 
“ Me want go to banks off Cape Boileau,” 
he said. “ You know where they are ?” 

I signified that I did. 

“Well, plenty water-snake there. Me 
think plenty shell down below. Perhaps 
too deep, but see soon.” 

‘*What has the presence of the water- 
snakes to do with the pearl-shell ? ” 

“Much, boss. Water-snake eat oyster. 
Plenty water-snake, plenty oyster,—ah, 
d——n!” The last words were addressed 
to two of the crew who were playfully 
trying to stick their knives into each other. 
‘They slunk away, and the diver continued : 
“If you watch airpump men no get 
drunk, me go down twenty fathom. Big, 
big shell there.” 

‘“*] will certainly keep my eye on the 
air-pump men,” I answered. “ But I am 
only a passenger on this boat. Holy 
Moses is the captain, and it is he who 
must determine——” 

** Holy Moses d d fool. He beach- 
comber—-no know pearl-shell, no know 
nothing. You no see him again.” ‘The 
little Jap might have said more, but at 
that moment his attention was attracted 
by the performances of some of the crew 
who had a bottle in their possession, the 
lawful proprietor of which they evidently 
could not peaceably determine. But 
Smith soon settled that point ; he rushed 
among them with a bar of iron in his 
hands. 

Shortly afterwards he brought the bottle 
to me, and I examined it with great 
interest. An artistic label graced _ its 
exterior, the inscription on which signified 
in simple, straightforward language that 
the liquid inside was “ Dewar’s, Perth.” 
Having certain reasons for doubting the 
truth of the said inscription, however, I 
drew the cork, and the strong smell of 
turpentine and eucalyptus confirmed the 
opinion which | held as to the real nation- 


ality of the contents ; and observing that 
the Malays were watching me closely, I 
replaced the cork, threw the bottle into 
the sea, and sank it with a shot from my 
revolver, I then went ‘to look for Mr. 
Holy Moses, but he was asleep ; and as 
Smith was at the helm himself, the sun’s 
rays vertical, and all on board quiet and 
peaceful, excepting for some yells arising 
from several members ‘of the crew on 
whom Ah Sing the cook had pitched a 
can full of boiling fat, I sought out a 
corner among some sails, and slept also. 
It was well on in the afternoon when I was 
awakened by Smith. All the other luggers 
had disappeared from the horizon, and I 
had not the faintest idea where we were. 

“You kindly take tucker quick and 
help me,” said the diver quietly. ‘* Lot 
shell here; and me no want Aguinili or 
Mariano to come here before we get 
much,” 

“ Who’s Aguinili and Mariano ?” 

ae d Manilamen; but, next me, 
the best divers in the fleet.’ 

‘Oh! Where’s Holy Moses ?” 

“ Drunk,” interjected Ah Sing the cook, 
coming forward to ask me if I would 
partake of some refreshments on deck or 
go into the cabin. 

“Get away, you d——d greasy China- 
man, an’ no come talk about boss that 
way,” roared Smith indignantly. 

“You only d——d Jap yourself. Talkec 
too muchee. Bymbye Ah Sing allee 
samee you——-” 

The bold Ah Sing finished his remarks 
in the Indian Ocean, whither Smith had 
thrown him, and I walked into the galley 
and hurriedly helped myself to some 
mysterious compound, much to Ah Sing’s 
grief when he returned, for he had designed 
that dish for his own use. 

When I came out on deck again Smith 
was almost dressed for his trip beneath. 
“You watch air-pump men,” he said, as 
they screwed on his helmet and attached 
the tubes and ropes. 

“T will,” I answered, and next instant 
he splashed horizontally into the sea and 
disappeared from sight. 

The ropes ran out at a terrific speed, 
but stopped abruptly at sixteen fathoms ; 
a few air bubbles rose to the surface, and 
then all was still. Some seconds passed, 
and then the signal cord was jerked, and 
we pulled up Smith’s net full of large 
shells. Twice we did this, and then | 
discerned the sails of the other luggers. in 
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the distance. I walked aft to look at them 
for a moment, but a cry from Ah Sing 
made me spring round hurriedly. ‘The 
two air-pump men, having had an argu- 
ment about something, had suddenly 
ceased working the pumps, and drawn 
their knives on each other. ‘The rest of 
the crew had at once taken sides, and but 
for the cook poor Smith would have 
“given up his ticket.” But Ah Sing 
acted promptly : he threw himself between 
the men, while 1 showed my revolver. 
He then sprang to the pump himself, 
where I joined him in a fraction of a 
second ; and once more the free air of 
Heaven was sent whistling down the 
tubes. The Malays were now ashamed 
of their conduct, and we yielded cour 
places to fresh men, and in answer to a 
signal soon after hauled Smith up. 

“Plenty shell down here,” he gasped, 
when he removed his helmet. ‘ Plenty 
big shark too.” 

Then, changing his language, he spoke 
feelingly and fluently and emphatically to 
the Malays, and I trust they appreciated 
his remarks. 

After a few minutes’ rest we lowered 
him again, and obtained several further net- 
loads of shells ; then he got another rest. 

“Let me go down, Smith,” I 
he hung over the side. 


said, as 
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“No, no!” he shrieked; “you die. 
White man no live as deep as I go.” 

And so earnest were his words that I 
did not further insist. We obtained a few 
more loads of oysters, and then the fleet 
joined us ; and soon the ocean resounded 
with the strokes of many air-pumps, the 
whistling of air escaping from leaky pipes, 
the creaking and groaning of unoiled 
windlasses, and the oaths of those Master 
Pearlers who were in a fit condition to talk. 

Diving operations continued till late, 
and a good harvest was reaped, and when 
we finally turned homewards every one 
was well pleased. Holy Moses appeared 
on deck as we started on the return 
journey, and gave the order to open as 
many shells as possible, and give any 
pearls found to me. He went back to 
his bunk after giving this order, but 
Smith saw it carried out, and I stood 
behind a Malay helmsman to prevent him 
sleeping until we again entered Broome 
Harbour, this time in the wake of the fleet. 
Here Holy Moses again appeared, and 
presented me with a dozen first-class pearls. 

**You are a darned good sort,” he said 
warmly, “and if you ever go down on 
your luck come to me, and I'll make you 
skipper of this craft.” 

I thanked him, but have not yet required 
to accept his kind offer. 























On the pearling grounds of N.W. Australia. The diver is preparing to descend. 
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AM afraid I am _ hopelessly pre- 

judiced in favour of the Prime 

Minister. All my friends say that 
what they describe as his “ in-and-out” 
running of the past eighteen months on 
the Fiscal Question makes him an object of 
contempt amongst all straightforward 
politicans. Into that I cannot: now go. 
I can only discuss him as a fascinating 
personality—fascinating because of his 
rare intellectual qualities, his charm of 
manner, his interesting appearance, his 
fine voice, and his very acute dialectical 
abilities. 

In the matter of pure intellect I con- 
sider the Prime Minister the greatest man 
in the Assembly. Were a competition 
instituted amongst members as to who 
could write the most ornate, the most 
highly informed, the most illuminating, 
and yet the most profoundly mystifying 
essay on any one of, say, half a dozen 
highly involved scientific, artistic, pole- 
mical, or forensic topics, the Prime 
Minister would win hands down—if he 
went into the matter in earnest. 

For please remember he is both physi- 
cally and intellectually a lounger. Inside 
the outer door of the chamber of the 
House of Commons is an inner glass 
swing door, and by it a little insetted seat. 
By way of special privilege you may take 
a lady to this little seat, help her to stand 
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up on it, and then show her through the 
glass darkly the House at near quarters. 

“Which is Mr. Balfour?” she asks at 
once. Asarule the Prime Minister is in 
his room with that wonderful man Mr. 
Jack Sandars. But if by any rare chance 
he should be on the Treasury Bench, you 
say, ‘* There he is!” Whereat the answer 
usually is, “ Z can see nothing but a pair 
of boots!” Exactly! The Prime Minister 
is emphatically a lounger. 

But he can be uncommonly indomitable 
when he likes. For five successive 
months he sat through the debates on the 
Education Bill of 1902; then after a 
couple of months’ respite—spent, so I 
have heard, in grinding away at the 
Clauses of the Bill still to come—he sat 
on again, night after night, for two 
months. No man who watched that 
performance will say that the Prime 
Minister is not a man of unswerving 
purpose and of unflagging determination 
when he pleases. 

Intellectually the Prime Minister is too 
highly developed and subtle a product 
for leadership of the British House of 
Commons. Physically he is not strong 
enough to meet the terrible exactions of 
the task. People complain that day after 
day he comes down at Question time, 
sees the day’s work started, slips away, 
and is not seen again till just before the 
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A Sketch by F. CARRUTHERS GOULD. 


rising of the House. That is all true. 
But I for one cannot blame Mr. Balfour. 
To sit continuously on the bench in the 
: House of Commons for half a dozen 
hours at a stretch is a horrible infliction 
: upon any man. In the first place, all the 





tricks they get up to with the ventilation 
only result in filling the Chamber with air 
out of which all the vitality has been 
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wrung. In the second place, the debates 
are usually appallingly dull; speeches are 
wire-drawn to a degree that provokes 
gnashing of the teeth; and with rare 
exceptions the form is irritatingly clumsy, 
the substance commonplace to the verge 
of distraction, and the delivery excru- 
ciating. , 

Now take a man of the Prime Minister’s 
21 
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delicate-strung mental qualities, one to 
whom it is really hard to have ‘‘to suffer 
fools gladly” ; add to this a physique that 
is the reverse of tough: can you wonder 
that, in the words of the transpontine 
drama, such a Prime Minister is often 
found to have “‘ fled the scene”? I fre- 
quently study him as he sits looking across 
at the Opposition as a whole. It is the 
look of the man who should say in 
desperation : 

By thy long grey beard and glittering eye, 

Now wherefore stopp’st thou me? 


Of course, grave inconveniences may 
and do arise as a result of the Prime 
Minister's absence from the ‘Treasury 
Bench. ‘There is scarcely a “ Minister in 
charge” who has not at fifteen minutes 
to midnight thrown up his hands aghast 
and in despair to hear the Prime Minister 
—who has just lounged in—accept an 
amendment which he, the devoted 
“Minister in charge,” has turned inside 
out, pulverised, and rejected with scorn 
and contumely several times over earlier 
in the evening! “I must ask the first 
Lord of the Treasury,” said Sir John 
Gorst, if I remember rightly, one evening, 
when in charge of the Education Bill of 
1896, “to be so good as to give some 
reasons why this amendment should be 
accepted. J have exhausted all mine 
earlier in the evening explaining why tt 
should be rejected!” 
you wé/ insist upon Mr. Balfour being 
Prime Minister, if you zez// harness Ladas 
to the plough and put him to cut the 
furrows in the heavy rain-laden field, what 
do you expect ? 

As a debater Mr. Balfour is the most 
interesting, but not the most lucid or con- 
vincing in the House. Mr. Chamberlain 
is easily the most thoroughly keen, alert, 
quick, and relentless opponent in debate. 
Mr. Asquith comes next, though his 
movements are slower and his style a 
little ponderous. As a mere debater Mr. 
Balfour comes next. But he does not by 
any means carry conviction to the mind, 
He will turn aside the threatened disaster 
with an ingenuity that is the envy of all 


his hearers and the admiration of most of 
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them. He will, in the most childlike and 
bland way, raise you false issues by the 
score, and demolish them in fine frenzy 
amidst the enthusiastic applause of his 
followers. Out of their swollen lobby 
they will tumble laughing hilariously at 
the way “Arthur Balfour” once more 
poured ridicule upon the other fellows. 
It is very, very clever. But I regret to 
say—and say it I must, if I am to be 
frank—that the same “ Arthur Balfour” 
has a great knack of making a most 
brilliantly worded, vigorously delivered, 
and entirely conclusive speech which will 
knock into the most paralysed of all 
cocked hats something which the man 
opposite has never advanced at all; 
though I admit it is something which 
comes curiously near, and is yet curiously 
far from, what he actually dd say! Of 
course, all debaters do this more or less: 
the Prime Minister does it rather more 
than less. ‘That is why, as a dialectician, 
he is more interesting than convincing. 

But he is never dull in debate, never 
without a touch of real distinction, and 
always painstakingly anxious not to misuse 
a word even whilst misstating an argument. 
Indeed, I think the Prime Minister’s 
intellectual nicety and discrimination are 
such that it would hurt him more to be 
slovenly over the application of a phrase 
than to be sloppy over the details of a 
case he might be presenting. 

At any rate, sloppy as to details he 
often is. And it is most amusing to 
note how he takes a correction on such 
occasions, ‘ We have arranged to spend 
£10,000,” he will say. A colleague on 
the Treasury Bench will audibly whisper, 
“ £100,000.” ‘Vhe Prime Minister will 
not quite catch the correction, and will 
repeat, “As I say, we have arranged to 
spend £10,000.” The anxious colleague 
will pluck his sleeve and say more loudly, 
“ £100,000.” “Eh? What's that? OA, 
exactly —exactly ! £100,000” ; the whole 
incident, as handled by the Prime Min- 
ister, having the effect of turning the 
interruption into something in the nature 
of a confirmatory endorsement rather 
than a point of serious and substantial 
correction. 











THE HEAD OF THE GOVERNMENT PULLING THE LEG OF THE OPPOSITION. 
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Never did his “sloppiness ” as to detail 
come out more colossally, so I have 
heard, than when the Prime Minister had 
to move “the thanks of the House” to 
the Army for its patriotic, gallant, patient, 
and untiring services in South Africa. I 
did not hear the speech myself; but the 
following is told of it. With characteristic 
uncertainty and unfamiliarity, Mr. Balfour 
was telling off the various arms of the 
Service for commendation: the Infantry, 
the Cavalry, the Artillery, and so on and 
soon. Coming to an end, Mr. Brodrick 
plucked his sleeve and audibly whispered, 
““ And the Yeomanry!” “Qh, yes! of 
course, exactly,” added the Prime Minister 
with an airy wave of the hand, “and the 
Yeomanry—from India /” 

Funnier even still is the Prime Minister’s 
appearance when, at Question time, he 
is asked for “the Course of Business ” 
for the rest of the week. He rubs his 
nose whilst in conference with Sir Acland 
Hood, and gets off the programme for 
the concluding two or three days with 
the air of one who is in grave doubt 
whether ‘Thursday follows Friday or 
Friday Thursday. I never yet heard him 
run over a prospective three days’ syllabus 
of work (only two or three items at most 
for each day) without fumbling, beginning 
again, and finally having to lean back 
upon Sir Acland Hood for encourage- 
ment and support. Funnier even still is 
the air of pained resignation that over- 
spreads his expressive countenance if 
somebody says, “And can the Prime 
Minister say what business will be taken 
at the beginning of next week?” I have 
often expected to hear him get up and 
say, “ Well now, this zs adding insult to 
injury. Here I have been at unspeakable 
pains to explain what we shall take to- 
morrow, Thursday, and Friday ; and now, 
if you please, I am to be called upon to 
outline the course of business for next 
Tuesday and Wednesday! Really there 
7s a point at which human endurance 
becomes a sin!” He never really needs 
to do this, because his people shield him 
with angry cries and scowling looks cast 
at the Curious Impertinent. 

The Prime Minister is an interesting 





study, too, when, as First Lord of the 
‘Treasury and Leader of the House, he 
comes up to the table at Question time 
to reply to those of us who want to know, 
He strolls lackadaisically in at about 
twenty minutes to three (Questions begin 
at 2.15 p.m., but Azs are always thought- 
fully arranged to be taken last). He 
brings with him a great sheaf of replies, 
typewritten in the various departments, 
“Question Number 34 to the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Speaker!” says the Inter- 
rogator. Not infrequently his colleagues 
on both sides of him have to nudge the 
Prime Minister, to call his attention to 
the fact that his questions have been 
reached. ‘Oh, me /” he says, getting up, 
refixing his pince-nez, and rapidly fumbling 
with the sheets in his hands. ‘The sheets 
will be rearranged once or twice; then 
three or four of the Treasury Benchmen 
and half the Opposition will sing out 
“a4!” “Oh, yes, «941 “OF course 
Exactly!” And the Prime Minister will 
read out the answer, or rather will rapidly 
paraphrase for himself the departmental 
reply. (My idea is that a kind of in- 
tellectual vanity makes it disagreeable to 
him to read another man’s answer precisely 
as it has been couched.) 

Left without any assistance from any- 
body, the odds are that he would fire off 
a reply to some other question.altogether ! 
He did that to me once at any rate. His 
treatment of the supplementary impromptu 
questions that are put as “arising out of 
the answer just given, Mr. Speaker!” is 
always clever, usually a discomfiture for 
the questioner, and when not that may 
always be relied upon completely to 
obfuscate and mystify. 

In debate Mr. Balfour’s favourite posture 
is to stand with each hand gripping a lapel 
of his frock coat. He is free with gesture 
which is not always elegant, and thumps 
the despatch-box, or the palm of the other 
hand, with the side of his open hand far 
more often than with the closed fist. He 
makes a point of catching all interruptions, 
most of which he turns to enormous ad- 
vantage, and promptly “gives way ” should 
any opponent, no matter how obscure, 
wish to rise to make a personal correction. 
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MR. BALFOUR AND MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 
A Sketch by “*G. R. H.” 


To say that the Prime Minister is 
famous for his considerate and courteous 
demeanour is wholly unnecessary. Every 
body knows that his charm of manner is 

ne of his most delightful qualities. He 
is also most approachable. ‘That he is a 
generous opponent the House of Com- 
mons well knows. During the long 
debates of 1902, no one hung on to him 
longer or with more persistence than did 


Mr. Lloyd-George. Yet at the close Mr. 
Balfour paid the little Welshman a hand- 
some compliment, which, strangely enough, 
has given Mr. George a much improved 
standing in Wales, where the author of 
that compliment is not—politically at any 
rate—held in particularly high esteem ! 
It is a queer world, and those who are 
engaged in politics occupy not the least 
amusing of its corners. 





I. 


T was a bright, warm morning in the 
month of May. Moreover it was 
Sunday. Miss Barbara Ann sat in 

the porch of her white cottage, letting the 
sunbeams impart life to her faded cheeks. 
The porch was covered with ivy, and as 
the leaves were lifted by the west wind, 
the warm rays darted in, and mottled her 
face with dancing light. She was wrapped 
in a white shawl, and wore her Sunday 
cap. Her chair was wheeled, and close 
by were two black crutches. She could 
reach them easily if she wanted them. 

It was a wondrous morning! In 
the distances, borne over the tall elms 
and meadows of 
waving grass, Miss 
Barbara Ann could 
hear the sound of 
bells. In the peace 
and joyfulness of the 
day they had _ lost 
the melancholy note 
which other circum- 
stances give them. If 
ever beils rang out 
happiness, those did ! 
Nevertheless she 
sighed as she heard 
them. It was long 
since she had been 
beyond the turning 
of the white road 
which passed her 
gate. She would never 
go to church again! 
Never, that is, till 
the last time. She 
would be carried then. 
She could be carried 
now. But ever since 
her affliction she 
had steadily refused. 
The thought of ex- 
hibiting herself—of 


being an object of 
pity and compassion 
—was too much for 
her. She was not of 
those who go to 
church as miserable 
sinners ; she liked to 
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‘Miss Barbara Ann sat in the porch.” 
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go in confidence—to wear her best oonnet, 
and have her own seat. If that was 
denied her, she preferred to read the 
lessons, the Psalms, and a sermon at home. 

Three books in shiny black covers, 
with little crinkles, like bad patent leather, 
were beside her. But it was too early to 
begin. She had not yet seen the last of 
the passers-by on their way to church. 
When she sat at the parlour window they 
always waved to her, and when she was 
in the garden they talked to her over the 
hedge. She was fond of conversation. 
Martha, her servant, was deaf, and suffered 
from rheumatism. From the one cause 
or the other she was not loquacious, 
except on matters medical. Miss Barbara 
Ann found _ that 
Martha’s tales de- 
pressed _ her. So, 
between the two of 
them, conversation 
dropped. 

She watched 
Farmer Gobel, his 
wife and six offspring, 
pass the gate. ‘They 
were a little late, and 
Mrs. Gobel looked 
hot. It requires some 
energy to ensure the 
simultaneous neatness 
and cleanliness of six 
children. 

A few more passers- 
by, including acouple, 
man and maid, who 
meant to be late,— 
and then came _ the 
Barrister. Miss 
Barbara Ann’s face 
brightened. He was 
her great friend, and 
many a quarrel had 
they had. 

“Vou will be late!” 
she called out. 

“Pshaw!” he an- 
swered, and stopped 
to lean over the gate, 
as she had meant him 
es to do. 

‘ “You really had 
better not wait,” she 
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continued, to encourage him in_ his 
obstinacy. 

“ Good morning, Miss Barbara,” was his 
only reply. ‘‘ I’m glad to see you out.” 

“Tt’s beautiful weather,” she returned. 
“T make the most of it. We can't all get 
about like you.” 

The Barrister smiled. He felt youth- 
ful, and he liked to be thought so. 
He was reported to be a few months 
younger than Miss Barbara Ann, and he 
had a son who was a lieutenant. His 
manner was not that of a married man 
indeed, he had been a widower so long 
that no one thought of him as anything 
but a bachelor. ‘he Lieutenant was his 
only drawback. ‘The Barrister was forced 
to relinquish some of his juvenility when 
the young man was at home. It was a 
sore trial, but he would have forgiven 
it if that had been all. ‘There was more. 
One day he overheard himself being 
spoken of as “the old man.” ‘That did 
cut him to the heart, and it was some 
weeks before the Lieutenant paid another 
visit to the paternal residence. 

The smartness of the Barrister’s clothes, 
the elegance of their cut, bespoke the fop. 
He thought of himself as a gay spark. 
He liked to come and be gallant to Miss 
Barbara Ann. She was an old woman, to be 
sure, but then she was afflicted, and it was 
doing her a kindness. He was certain she 
must have been a fine girl in her time. 

She thought him very handsome as he 
stood talking’‘to her, his stitk under his 
arm, while he struggled into his gloves. 

“IT suppose your housekeeper was late 
this morning ?” she said. 

“ Late?” returned the Barrister. ‘Well, 
yes, she may have been, my dear Miss 
Barbara-—she may have been. In fact, I’m 
inclined to think she was. Which 
accounts,’ he added, giving his glove a 
vicious tug, “for my not being earlier. 
Not that a few minutes more or less 
makes any difference to me. 1 am not 
an old fad yet. I simply walk quicker, 
Miss Barbara—trust to Shanks’s pony — 
ha! ha! ha! and a very good one it is!” 

“T don’t doubt it,” said Miss Barbara 
Ann, by this time really anxious for his 
credit. “Shall I see you at supper this 
evening ?” 

“T shall have great pleasure,” returned 
the Barrister, with the same voice and the 
same bow in which he had received the 
same invitation for several years. “ Which 
is It to be, Miss Barbara?” 
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* I think we will have the Israelites,” 
she answered. 

“Anything to please a lady,” he said 
gallantly. ‘“ You won’t try your hand at 
cribbage ?” 

“T never play cards on Sundays,” she 
said reprovingly. 

“ Pshaw!” he exclaimed.  ‘ What's 
the harm? Now, when I was a young 
man—quite young, you know —in my 
teens, | = 

“Hush!” interrupted Miss Barbara 
Ann, shaking her finger at him : “ I’m sure 
you're going to tell me something naughty.” 

“ Well,” said the Barrister knowingly, 
“Tm not sure | wasn’t. 

“Then don’t,” returned the lady. “ I'll 
not listen to it. I assure you I'll not 
listen to it. On Sunday morning, too! 
Fie! oh, fie !” 

The Barrister exerted himself to look 
guilty, and took his leave. He was glad 
of the excuse. His stoutness, and want of 
length in the leg, were unfavourable to 
rapidity of motion. He was apt to perspire 
freely, and his face to take an apoplectic 
hue, if he over-exerted himself. His pride 
would not let him go sooner. Of late he 
had been realising that Miss Barbara was 
almost the only person who looked upon 
him with unchanging eyes. He knew she 
thought him handsome—thought him 
smart, and delightfully wicked—and he 
would not have lost her opinion for the 
world. If she should ever notice that his 
hair was getting thinner, his breath shorter 
and his legs feebler, he felt there would 
be nothing left to live for. He would 
never again be smart or gallant, would 
never discuss his matrimonial intentions, 
never joke her about her Sabbatarian 
ideas. 

In the evening the Barrister came. 
‘They played halma. Miss Barbara Ann 
had not approved of halma on Sundays, 
but the Barrister called it the Israelites 
crossing the Red Sea, and then she felt 
there was even virtue in playing. 

This evening his Israelites were not 
in their usual form. ‘The waters closed 
over their heads long before they reached 
the other side. Miss Barbara Ann was 
radiant. The Barrister was pensive. 
The lattice window was open. He looked 


out, and beheld the young moon setting. 
Laying his hand on his heart, he heaved 
a sigh. 

‘It’s a new moon,” said Miss Barbara 
Ann. 
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“Ves,” assented the Barrister, ‘and it’s 
the month of May.” 

“ And what of that?” she inquired. 

The Barrister sighed again—this time 
at her want of comprehension. “ It’s the 
spring,” he explained for her benefit, 
‘the time when one’s thoughts turn to 
love, as the poet says.” 

Miss Barbara Ann looked suspicious. 


“IT hope he’s been taking no .step 
without consulting me,” she thought. 


“Who is the lady?” she said, rather 
suddenly after the pause which ensued. 

‘The Barrister jumped. She had a way 
of coming to the point long before he 
had arrived there. He often wished she 
had a little more sentiment, but she was 
a good soul. 

“That is the question,” he answered 
mildly. “That is just what is perplexing 
me, my dear friend.” 

Miss Barbara Ann felt relieved. He 
had often spoken to her of matrimony, 
but between them they had never been 
able to fix on any one. Where the 
Barrister was inclined, Miss Barbara Ann 
disapproved, and where Miss Barbara 
Ann recommended, the Barrister dis- 
played a rooted aversion. That was the 
reason why he was still a bachelor, for he 
was naturally of an amorous disposition. 

It was nearly two months since he had 
mentioned the subject, so she knew he 
was serious this time. 

“It’s the spring weather,” she said. 
“It’s very relaxing: you'll get over it. 
Try a little tonic. Iron is very good, 
only you must take it through a straw.” 

The Barrister shook his head despond- 
ently. His nature was not ferruginous. 
Besides, he was in no hurry to be cured. 
He saw no necessity for it, and it was 
pleasant to be the subject of a gentle 
melancholy. 

“Well,” said Miss Barbara Ann, seeing 
that there was no help for it, and that the 
old list must be gone through. “ Let us 
think who there is. What do you think 
of Miss Page, now? ‘To be sure, she’s not 
handsome, but ‘handsome is as handsome 
does.’ She’sa kind, good soul, and her 
subscriptions to ‘church repairs’ and 
‘choir excursions’ are nearly always the 
largest on the list. I daresay she feels 
lonely now and then, and would be very 
willing.” 

“H’m,” said the Barrister, looking as 
though he had just come across the 
powder in the jam: “I should say she 
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was—let me see, now—well, when I was 
a very little boy, so little that I can 
hardly remember, if I recollect rightly she 
seemed to me quite grown up. Not that 
I would ever mention a lady’s age, Miss 
Barbara. Cela ne se fait pas, as they say 
over the water; but in my mind’s eye | 
thought of some one a littie younger— 
just a trifle younger, you know.” 

“Tf youth is what you want,” said Miss 
Barbara Ann, with reproof in her tone, 
“T should run away with a_ boarding- 
school miss.” 

‘The Barrister smiled. He failed to see 
the irony of the remark, and it gratified 
his vanity. ‘Perhaps such a miss were 
not amiss,” he said, elated into a pun. 

“Then,” said Miss Barbara Ann, ‘I 
suppose it’s no use my proposing Miss 
Smiles, or the widow Mrs. Noakes—her 
husband’s been dead quite the two years 
or Miss Plenty, or any others ?” 

“Not a bit,” said the Barrister with 
decision. ‘She mustn’t be a day older 
than twenty-four.” 

“But she'll be taken for your daughter,” 
said the lady, fully aware of what she was 
inflicting. 

The Barrister drew himself up 
dignity. 

‘*T don’t think a young girl would 
accept you,” said Miss Barbara Ann; 
“and even if she did look older than 
her age, and you younger, it would be 
ridiculous — ridiculous!” she repeated, 
warming up. * 

“It would = zot,” 
Barrister with equal warmth. 
do as I please, Miss Barbara.” 

“Then don’t come and ask 
advice,” retorted the lady. 

“TI deeply regret having done so 
to-night,” he said, in a -voice that was 
meant to be cold, but which quavered 
with passion: “I shall know better than 
to lavish my innermost feelings on such— 
such——” 

He could not find the right word. 
“Woman” sounded uncourteous, for 
he never got into anything but polite 
passions. So he stopped short and looked 
rather foolish. 

“Well, well,” said Miss Barbara Ann, 
inclined to come to terms, now that she 
had the advantage, “it’s not for me to 
dictate to you, and I hope you may find 
your sweet seventeen. Don’t bear me 
a grudge for damping your enthusiasm. 
We aren’t all of us so juvenile. You see, 


with 


contradicted the 
“T shall 


me for 




















if you will be young, you must expect an 
old woman to set you to rights some- 
times.” 


tT, 


Molly was a brown slip of a girl. She 
resembled a little mouse. Her great 
dark eyes were bright and furtive. ‘They 
dropped the instant the object of their 
scrutiny perceived them under their dark 
lashes. She was just seventeen, and wore 
pink cotton prints. A greater contrast 
than she presented to her aunt, Miss 
Barbara Ann, could scarcely have been 
found. 

Molly had come to stay with Miss 
Barbara Ann: apparently for no other 
reasons than that she usually came in the 
summer, that she was a favourite niece, 
and that this time especially Miss Barbara 
Ann felt called upon to impart to her 
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a certain polish, which is expected of 
young ladies of seventeen. 

Molly’s abode was even more countri- 
fied than her aunt’s. She lived in a 
lonely farmhouse, miles away from every- 
where. Not that the farm was entirely 
destitute of passers-by. Occasionally a 
solitary horseman ventured across the 
downs, and talked of pigs and sheep with 



















her father. Once, indeed, a_ cavalier 
stopped to 
inquire the 
way. Molly 
had given 
him refresh- 
ment, and 


he talked to 
her as long 
as it lasted. 
About a 
week later 
he returned, 
and talked 
still longer. 
Molly wished 
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he would come again. She thought of 
him often, and dreamt of him once. But 
until now he had never returned, and 
all that remained to her was the remem- 
brance as of a bright dream. 

Like Little Red Riding Hood, she 
always brought her aunt a_ basket of 
home products—rich yellow butter made 
by her own hands, strawberry jam from 
her own garden, appetising brown eggs, 
scones of the latest baking. And Miss 
Barbara Ann would smile as she took 
out the things from the cool green leaves 
and white napkins in which they were 
wrapped, and would “OUre 8 
capital housewife, child, but I fear you’ve 
no accomplishments.” 

Molly dreaded this remark. -She could 
not imagine that any one could tolerate 
a girl without accomplishments. 

“Yes,” said Miss Barbara Ann, as 
usual, “I fear you’ve no accomplish- 
ments.” 

“No, I haven't,” said Molly—this time 
more firmly, having given up all hope. 

“* Never mind,” returned her aunt more 
cheerfully, “some people prefer women 
without.” 

The Barrister came to tea that afternoon. 
He had known Molly as a very little girl, 
but had not seen her grown-up. He 
greeted her with a courteous bow, and 
called her “ my dear young lady.” 

But for the ceremoniousness of his 
manners she would not have found him 
formidable. As it was, she was com- 


say, 


pletely overawed, and felt incapable of 


uttering a syllable. 

The Barrister noticed her blushes, and 
thought how rare and sweet a thing was 
maiden modesty. His thoughts, though 
unspoken, were so very obvious that poor 
Molly turned from pink to crimson, and 
fixed her eyes on her plate. 

‘What delicious scones, Miss Barbara !” 
he said, taking a horseshoe bite out of 
one of Molly’s contributions. 

“That’s Molly’s baking,” 
Barbara Ann complacently. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed the barrister. 
“What an accomplished young lady!” 

Accomplished! ‘That did take Molly 
by surprise. She forgot her shyness and 
looked up. A pair of dark brown eyes 


said Miss 


gazed wonderingly at the Barrister. It 
was possible, then, to be a young lady, 
even though acquainted only with your 
mother-tongue, and unable to perform 
instrumental music ! 
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She hazarded a remark, much to Miss 
Barbara Ann’s delight. ‘1 will send you 
some eggs when 1 get home, if you like 
them.” 

“Thanks, my dear young lady,” he 
answered promptly. ‘“‘ Many — thanks. 
But you are not going to leave us yet—I 
shall hope to wait a long time for those 
eggs.” 

Molly’s demure little face relaxed into 
asmile. Even the shyest are susceptible 
to compliments. “I usually stay for three 
weeks,” she answered, “don’t I, Aunt 
Barbara? From Wednesday to ‘Tuesday, 
so that I only miss two churnings.” 

“Oh, come,” said Miss Barbara Ann: 
“youre not in such a hurry to leave 
me. I count on a longer visit this time, 
Molly.” 

Molly beamed. 

“Now go out and see the garden,’ 
continued her aunt. ‘‘ You'll find a lot 
to see.” 

“Well, what do you think of her?” was 
Miss Barbara Ann’s first question, when 
they were algne. 

“She’s a gem, Miss 
claimed the Barrister. 

“Didn't I tell you so?” was the trium- 
phant inquiry. 

“Vou hardly did justice to her, Miss 
Barbara. So young, so modest! She’s 
like a shy rosebud, and so capable with it 
all.” 

“Well, I never heard of a capable rose- 
bud before,” said Miss Barbara Ann in a 
practical tone, ‘‘and Mol!y’s as brown as 
a berry. Still it doesn’t much matter: | 
suppose it’s only another way of saying 
she’s what you want. Now perhaps you'll 
trust me another time.” 

The Barrister seemed to think this was 
running too far ahead. 

“T should advise 
ask her,” said Miss 
decision. 

* Now ?” exclaimed the astonished Bar- 
rister, 

“Certainly. Why not?” 

“It’s rather sudden, isn’t it?” 

“That is what she ought to say.” 

* But I’ve had no time to woo her.” 

“ Your object is to win her, and as for 
wooing—stuffaluff! Molly’s a_ sensible 


Barbara!” ex- 


and 
with 


you to go 
Barbara Ann 


girl, and she’s very young. ‘Tell her I 
sent you, and that it is my wish. She 


always does what I tell her, and if you 
fail I shall know it’s your own fault.” 
“ But,” stammered the Barrister, 



























utterly cornered, ‘‘ my dear lady, you don't 
know what you are proposing !” 

“T wish you would do the proposing,” 
retorted Miss Barbara Ann. “ And if you 
wish to imply that I have had no experi- 
ence in such things, because you see me 
a spinster, you are very much mistaken. 
Your sex has not altogether disdained me, 
and I refused them, sir—I refused them 
all!” 

Miss Barbara Ann’s voice rang with 
triumph, as she crushed the Barrister. 

“T don’t doubt it for a minute,” he 
protested. ‘I haven't the slightest doubt 
of your charms, Miss Barbara. Iam sure 
you would have refused me,” he added in 
a conciliatory tone, adding in a lower voice 
“if I had asked you.” 

“T should, sir,” answered Miss Barbara 
Ann with great promptitude, ‘though it is 
not like your usual delicacy to mention 
such a thing. You forget sometimes that 
I’m not one of your boon companions.” 

The Barristers ‘‘boon companions ” 
was a byword with the two. In reality 
quite, a ladies’ man, to the extent of 
shunning his own sex, he liked to talk of 
his wicked ways, and many were the 
stories he composed for Miss Barbara 
Ann’s delectation. 

This time, however, it suited him to 
pass over the expression used as a term 
of reproach, and he simply said, ‘‘ But 
mayn’t Miss Molly, who certainly in- 
herits much of the family charms, also 
have the desire to disappoint an ardent 
lover 2?” 

Miss Barbara Ann found no answer 
ready, so she said ‘* Nonsense,” and, after 
some reflection, ‘‘ You do what I tell you. 
You know what they say about a faint 
heart ; besides, I and my niece are two 
very different persons.” 

“You are,” thought the Barrister, but 
he felt he had scored, and said, “I 
shall put it off for a day or two, Miss 
Barbara.” 

“As you like,” she answered, shrugging 
her shoulders, 

As he went away through the front 
garden he looked for Molly to say good- 
bye, but she was not there. 


Ill. 


Molly was rather pleased to find herself 
alone in the garden. She found the 
Barrister quite pleasing, but he could not 
charm away her embarrassment, as the 
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solitary cavalier had done. “Sir Ray- 
mond,” as she had dubbed him in her 
fairy dream, was of a very different type. 
His face was not red, nor did his head 
require a skilful disposition of its hairs to 
cover its baldness. His locks were dark 
and plentiful, and Molly’s imagination 
had already lent him long flowing curls, 
big boots, and a feather. 

She stood dreamily beneath the 
laburnum tree with its golden shower, 
wondering when he would come to her 


again. She never doubted that he would 
come. Knights always returned to their 


fair ladies, even if it required some time. 
She never thought whether she was fair 
or not. He had called her “a little 
witch,” and you don't call people little 
witches unless they make a considerable 
impression on you. She was quite ready 
to do the requisite waiting, but now, when 
her busy hands were idle, she hoped it 
would not be very long. 

Sometimes the much-desired does 
happen. It happened to Molly—perhaps 
because she had faith. Faith is so rare 
a thing in this progressive world that 
the fairies seize upon it with delight, and 
shower their gifts upon it. 

“ Littlke mouse!” said a strong, deep 
voice over the hedge. 

Molly jumped, and prepared to run 
away. Happily she looked first, and 
then jumped again. But this time with 
delight. 

‘Sir Raymond !” she cried. 

“Sir what?” exclaimed 
“But don’t talk so loud. 
there ?” 

“How did you manage to find me? 
said Molly eagerly. ‘I’ve only just 
come. Did you ask father?” 

He had not the heart to tell her that it 
was the merest accident. ‘‘ How did you 
get here, you sprite, you will-o’-the 
wisp ?” he returned, parrying her question 
by another. 

“TI came by train,” she answered 
simply, her brown eyes looking worlds at 
him, which quite made up for her very 
literal answer. 

“Yes; but who are you staying with 
here ?” 

“ Aunt Barbara’s my aunt, you know, 
and I always come—every year.” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it? Then your other 
name’s Molly, Will-o’-the-wisp. ‘That’s 
much too sedate for a witch.” 

“IT don’t want you to call me Molly.” 


the voice. 
Who is in 


” 
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“Tt wouldn’t be polite, would it? 
Especially as Will-o’-the-wisp has gone 


into long frocks. But I don’t know the 
other name, you see. Let me see: Miss— 
Miss—what is it, lady fair?” 

“‘T think I shan’t tell you,” said Molly ; 
*“f don’t like Miss anything, or Molly 
either.” 

‘*Well, I like Molly, but I suppose 
I shall have to finda name. But if I do, 
you must tell me what you called me just 
now.” 

Molly blushed and hung down her 
head. 

“T want to hear it. If you'll tell me, 
Will-o’-the-wisp, I'll give you something 
nice.” 

By dint of coaxing and persuasion he 
heard all about ‘Sir Raymond.” 

**Now come a little closer, and I'll give 
you what I promised you.” 

Molly advanced expectantly, and came 
quite close. 

“Sir Raymond” leant right over the 
hedge and kissed her. 

“You shouldn’t do that,” she said 
gravely. 

“ Why not, mousie ?” 

“T don’t know, but I’m sure you 
shouldn’t.” 

** Don’t you like it ?” 

“Ves, I do ; but—— 

‘Well, then, give me another.” 

“T think Aunt Barbara wouldn’t like 
it,” said Molly. 

“Probably not,” he answered. “ By 
the way, Molly, is any one there besides 
your aunt?” 

“Yes, a friend of hers. 
a lawyer.” 

“Oh, he’s there, is he? I say, pussie, 
you know the back garden ?” 

“The kitchen garden ?” 

“Yes. You just run round there, and 
I'll go round by the road and come and 
see you.” 

‘“Why don’t you come in this way? 
Aunt Barbara would like to see you.” 

“T’m sure she would; but I don’t 
want to meet that lawyer fellow.” 

“Very well,” said Molly, quite satisfied 
with the explanation. 

And so it happened that Molly was not 
in the front garden when the Barrister 
went away. 


” 


I think he’s 


Miss Barbara Ann’s wrath was only 
passing, and she had two more tea-parties 
that week. At the same time she kept 





her opinion that the Barrister was a fool 
so to dally. Now or never, was the text 
upon which she lectured him. “ Don’t 
fritter away your strength,” she said, 
“but take her by storm. Girls always 
think so much more of a man if he knows 
his own mind.” 

But the Barrister was obstinate. He 
was in no hurry, and rather preferred to 
prolong the pleasures of being “ gallant.” 
It made him feel years younger, and he 
walked more jauntily than ever. Still he 
felt that Miss Barbara Ann’s patience 
was not unlimited, and also that it was 
unfair to try it too long. He settled 
upon Sunday evening, and was jubilant 
as it approached. 

On Saturday he went to tea with both 
ladies. On his arrival he found himself 
alone with Miss Barbara Ann. 

“IT want to speak to you seriously,” 
she said in rather a pompous tone. ‘“ Are 
you in earnest about my _ niece, or 
not?” 

“My dear lady!” 
rister, really surprised. 

“Because if not,” she continued, “I 
won't have you dangling about here after 
her. ‘The way you men play with women’s 
hearts is disgraceful, and I won’t have 
my niece’s life wrecked.” 

“My niece” was at that moment in 
the cabbage patch, feeling as much at 
home as any of the big green caterpillars 
who revelled there. 

“But of course my intentions are 
honourable,” said the Barrister in a huff, 
at the same time delighted to be thought 
a player with women’s hearts. 

‘Well, tell her so, then.” 

“T am going to.” 

“Tell her to-night.” 

“I hope to accompany her to church,” 
said the Barrister, ‘to morning service, 
and I shall prepare her mind delicately 
for it. The afternoon I shall leave her 
free to think about me. In the evening 
I shall seek her in the garden, and taking 
her slender hand in mine, shall lay my 
heart at her feet-———” 

“Mixed metaphors,” grunted Miss 
Barbara, but so low that he did not deem 
it necessary to stop. 

‘*She will then cast down her eyes—— 

“To see the heart?” inquired Miss 
Barbara Ann irreverently. 

“And,” continued the Barrister, with 
a stony glare, “I shall venture to imprint 
a kiss upon her lovely brow.” 


exclaimed the Bar- 
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“T don’t care about 
the process,” inter- 
rupted his friend and 
monitor, ‘‘ as long as 
you come to the 
point. By the way, 
how have you kept 
your son out of the 
way ?” 

“Tt has been diffi- 
cult,” said the Bar- 
rister modestly, ‘“‘ and 
expensive too. I 
have provided him 
with much entertain- 
ment away from here. 
He’s a chip of the 
old block,” he added, 
with a touch of pride. 

“Ah! here. is 
Molly,” said Miss Bar- 
bara Ann. 

“ How do you do, 
my dear?” said the 
Barrister, failing en- 
tirely to eschew the 
paternal. ‘‘ I warrant 
you've been in the 
flower-garden, Miss 
Molly —the _ fairest 
flower of all——” 

‘Oh! Molly’s 
much more practical,” 
interposed Miss Bar- 
bara Ann. ‘She has 
an eye to what’s 
useful, ’m gladto say. 
She sits for hours in 
the kitchen garden, 
and I’m sure is 
thinking of all the 
vegetable soups, pre- 
serves, and _ pickles 
she would make of 
its contents.” 

“Very. good,”’ 
nodded the Barrister 
approvingly ; and to 
hideacertain dreadful 
confusion Molly dived 
under the table to get 
her aunt a hassock. 

Then they all had 
tea. 


IV. 
On Sunday morn- 


ing Molly put on her 
Straw hat and a 
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white dress—the pinks were only for week- 
days—and enclosing her hands in the 
neatest of wee white cotton gloves, she 
accompanied the Barrister to church. 
He walked alongside of her with a 
possessive air, and as proud as a peacock. 

She was, in truth, a pretty sight ; and 
some one else thought so too as he 
watched her from his seat behind a pillar. 
Very reverently she folded her hands and 
shut her eyes as she knelt down; and 
when one of her dark curls twined itself 
about her little finger, “Sir Raymond” 
wished it were his finger. 

On the way home the Barrister, who 
had slumbered through most of the 
sermon, asked her what she thought 
of it. 

“Tm afraid I wasn’t listening quite all 
the time,” she answered, feeling terribly 
ashamed. 

He made no comment, judging rightly 
that any remark would be out of place. 
“Tt is a great pleasure to be accompanied 
by such a charming young lady,’ he 
said. 

“Do you generally go alone ?” inquired 
Molly, who was less scared of him now. 

“ Yes,” he answered, with a melancholy 
sigh ; “I have nobody here who would 
care to go with me.” 

“What a pity you haven’t a daughter !” 
observed Molly sympathetically. 

This was not exactly the Barrister’s 
feeling in the matter, and he did not 
respond. ‘I wish you were always here 
to go with me,” he said tenderly, and 
nearly proposed on the spot. 

“Well, I will as long as I’m here,” she 
assured him, “ but of course it’s only for 
a week or two.” 

“I think you’d better come and live 
here always, Molly.” 

“T couldn’t do that, because of father.” 

“But supposing some one asked you 
to marry him, what would you do then? 
Would you still run away ?” 

Molly’s face was suffused with blushes, 
and the Barrister was confident that he 
had made an impression. He whispered 
“This evening” to himself, and talked 
of other things for the rest of the way. 

* * + * + 

Perhaps the Barrister was not alto- 
gether wrong in selecting Sunday evening 
upon which to offer Molly his heart and 
anything else she might like to take. 

There is something particularly ex- 
quisite in the evenings of early June, and 
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when the peace and stillness of the Sabbath 
is added to that, and perhaps the chiming 
of the distant bells, it makes one very 
susceptible to impressions. 

Miss Barbara Ann, as we know, was 
in the secret. She treated Molly some- 
thing like a patient before an operation. 
Anxious for her to look her best, she 
sent her to lie down in the afternoon, 
much to the girl’s disgust, who never 
thought of rest ull evening. Not content 
with that, she read her a little sermon 
beforehand, on the place of woman in 
the world. She enlarged upon the fact 
that woman was made for man—(she 
kept a sermon from the other point of 
view for the Barrister)—that she was 
meant to marry, and that if Molly ever 
refused the hand of an honourable man, 
she—Miss Barbara Ann—would be most 
grieved, not to say displeased. 

Molly listened attentively, agreeing 
dutifully with every word. ‘Then she 
lay down and dreamt delicious dreams. 

Miss Barbara Ann sat in her chair and 
mused. Her schemes were coming to a 
head, and she was confident of success. 
3ut she did not look as though success 
agreed with her. She wondered whether 
the Barrister, when he had a charming 
young wife, would come and see her as 
often ; whether he would not then be too 
much occupied to think of his old friend. 
She felt it would be a heavy trial if the 
Sunday evening passed without the crossing 
of “the Israelites.” Still, she knew how 
much they were both under her thumb, 
and by the time Molly reappeared her 
melancholy had passed. 

“ Now go into the garden, child,” she 
said. “I have had a seat put in the back 
garden for you, so you can take your 
Bible and sit out there and read instead 
of going to church this evening.” 

The Barrister was expected at six, and 
Miss Barbara Ann meant to. have one 
final conversation with him. 

Molly obeyed, and found a delightful 
seat with room for two, and two cushions 
and two footstools. She felt grateful for 
her aunt’s forethought, and sitting down, 
opened her Bible at random, and began 
reading the story of Ruth. She loved 
that story, and read it so often that the 
Bible nearly always opened at that page. 
But to-night her attention wandered, and 
she kept on glancing at the hedge. 
Whether Boaz had anything to do with 
that hedge is not known. 
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After several glances stolen from the 
Book, she jumped up with a glad ex- 
pression. 

‘*T knew you would come,” she said. 

“Why, of course, Will-o’-the-wisp! 
Haven't I given you every reason to 
think so?” 

Molly made no answer, but stretching 
up on the tips of her toes, held out her 
lips invitingly. ‘Sir Raymond” needed 
no invitation, but had kissed them almost 
before they were offered. 

Then he said: “I’ve got to go away, 
Mousie.” 

“ But you will come back ?” 

“ Not for some time.” 

‘“‘ And shan’t I see you again ?” 

“ Of course you will.” 

** But not for a long time ?” 

** Not for some months.” 

Molly stood still, and looked at him 
with great miserable eyes. He felt they 
were unintentionally reproaching him. At 
last she said: ‘Take me with you, ‘Sir 
Raymond.’ ” 

He looked at her poor forlorn little face, 
and saw a big tear fall on her white dress. 
That was too much forhim. “ By George, 
I will!” he exclaimed. ‘I'll take you at 
your word, goosie, and carry you off.” 

“Oh!” gasped Molly, unable to speak. 

““Now who have I got to ask?” he 
went on. 

“You've asked me,” said Molly. 

“No, I didn’t: you asked me, Will-o’- 
the-wisp ! ” 

“TI didn’t really, did 1?” said Molly in 
an alarmed tone. 

“To be sure you did. You appealed 
to ‘Sir Raymond,’ and he couldn’t resist a 
brown mouse. But he must have a talk 
with the brown mouse’s aunt, or else she 
won't do him justice. I say, pussy, there’s 
a seat for two, and you leave me standing 
here.” 

“Will you come over?” said Molly, 
fearful lest she had transgressed the laws 
of hospitality. 

“Sir Raymond” came, at the expense 
of Miss Barbara Ann’s hedge and his 
new serge suit. 

And they talked and talked, and all 
about themselves; and Molly felt how 
pleased Aunt Barbara would be,—why, 
she had only been talking about that sort 
of thing that very afternoon ! 

There was a scrunch heard on the 
gravel, and the Barrister appeared walking 
down the path, as spick-and-span as any 
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self-respecting barrister could be. He 
looked rather fat and puffy, but perhaps 
that was because he was primed with 
injunctions from Miss Barbara Ann. 
He walked along, his eyes fixed on the 


path. Knowing perfectly where Molly 
was to be found, his plan was to come 
across her as if by accident, and to affect 
great surprise. 

He did come across her, and his sur- 
prise was great,—so much so that a bad 
word was wrested from him. 

“Sir Raymond” started up, and said 
nothing more knightly than-—“‘ Why, it’s 
the governor ! ” 

“You young dog exclaimed that 
irate personage. ‘“‘ What are you doing 
here ?” 

Then Molly came to the rescue. “ He 
came to see me,” she said simply, looking 
him full in the face, “and he’s’ going to 
marry me. I didn’t know he was your 
son. How funny it is, isn’t it?” 

What could he say? ‘To show what he 
felt would heighten the absurdity of the 
situation, and the Barrister was more than 
sensitive to ridicule. Besides, it would be 
ungallant to the lady. 

“T hope you don’t mind,” said Molly 
with some timidity. 

“No, my dear! I don’t mind,” he said 
bravely. “I shall be proud to have such 
a charming little daughter-in-law. Come 
and give me a kiss, and don’t think of me 
as an old fool.” 

Molly was quite shocked at the sug- 
gestion—not the first, but the second, so 
she gave him two kisses. Then, as the 
path was narrow, they walked up to the 
house single file—first Molly, then the 
Barrister, and then “‘ Sir Raymond ” ; and, 
for the first and last time, the Barrister 
gave vent to a good round swear at his son. 

Of course Miss Barbara Ann had to be 
very angry, and had to scold a good deal. 
But she excused herself half of it, because 
it was the day of rest. Secretly she was 
delighted. 

Long after Molly and “ Sir Raymond” 
were married, she still made matrimonial 
schemes for her old friend; but they 
were only for his amusement, and she 
never meant to push them as far as she 
had done with Molly. She had learnt 
that it is not easv to hand over a friend to 
some one else when it realiy comes to the 
point. As it is, she and the Barrister still 
fight for the Red Sea passage every Sunday 
night. 
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M. Henri Rochefort in the prison of Sainte Pélagie for libelling M. Joseph Reinach in the Dreyfus 
controversy, February 1898. 
From a photograph lent by the /ntransigeant, 
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press it deserves. France has. 

Nothing could be more charac- 
teristic. Like its theatre, the French 
press (and by this I mean the Paris press, 
for Paris in this case is France) reflects 
life by all its facets. When you go to a 
French theatre the people on the stage 
are the real people you meet in the street, 
in the restaurants, in the houses of friends 
—enlarged or foreshortened, exaggerated, 
caricatured, distorted in certain directions, 
but still the real people of the Paris world. 
It is so with the press. Take up a news- 
paper and you will find the language of 
the conversation around you. It is the 
phonograph of the vox populi. The press, 


A COUNTRY has generally the 


like the people, has the same light way 
of treating subjects, no matter their 
Importance ; the same exaggeration of 
condemnation when it would impress the 
world that it is really serious this time. 
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THE PARIS PRESS. 


DAWBARN. 


There is a literary grace and brightness 
about everything in a French journal, even 
down to the puff paragraph. 

The peculiarity of Paris journalism 
resides mainly in the strong personal 
element. ‘The journalist is a_ public 
character. He signs his articles and is 
known by his works. ‘That gives a special 
interest to studying the Parisian press, 
because it is largely a study in personalities. 
Let us take some of the most noted 
journalists. The one, possibly, with the 
widest reputation is Henry Rochefort, 
the editor of the Jntransigeant. It is 
impossible to imagine a Paris season with- 
out, say, Sarah Berahardt and Rochefort. 
His thin, astute and distinguished-looking 
face, set off with a white goatee at 
one extremity and a “toupet” at the 
other, is seen everywhere where ‘Tout 
Paris” congregates. Rochefort, more 
than any publicist, contributed to the 
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downfall of the third Napoleon, and was 
unceasing in his attacks on the Empire. 
Later, he fiercely assailed the new Re- 
public. He went into exile, passing long 
years in England, where he met many 
curious and interesting people. Now, as 
ever, he is “‘agin” the constituted Govern- 
ment of the day. Always with great 
violence of language he attacks ministers 
and institutions ; even the President him- 
self is not always spared, But his thunder 
is rather of the stage, and no one pays 
much attention. He has been several 
times imprisoned for the defamation of 
public personages. Our illustration shows 
him as the last state prisoner in the now 
demolished prison of Sainte Pélagie, where 
he passed fifteen days for his libel upon 
M. Joseph Reinach in connection with 
the Dreyfus case. 

After Rochefort is Clemenceau, the 
director of the Aurore, a writer of great 
strength and originality. In personal ap- 
pearance Clemenceau bears a resemblance 
to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. He 
has the same-shaped head.’ His face is 
fresh-coloured, and he looks at you with 
frank and fearless eyes. His pen is vitriolic, 
and he is unquestionably the most for- 
midable political polemist in the Paris of 
to-day. His political life ending suddenly 
ten years ago with a defeat at the elections, 
he turned himself journalist, and in the 
twinkling of an eye conquered a foremost 
position. His previous profession was 
that of a doctor. He has been called the 
“breaker of cabinets,” such is his de- 
structive force. 

Edouard Drumont is also a man of 
considerable character. He is chiefly 
remarkable for his attacks upon the Jews. 
There is no event transpiring in the 
world, of the nature of a catastrophe or an 
outrage, which, according to this singular 
man, is not to be attributed to the Jews. 
And there is a certain piquancy in the 
suggestion that he is himself of Semitic 
descent. 

Then there is the side of the press 
that is more informative and less polemical. 
There is, for instance, the AZatin. The 
Matin is a journal d’ information—that is 
to say, it relies on its news service rather 
than upon its politics, for readers. It has 
established a private wire with London, 
its London office being in the Zvmes 
building itself, and in enterprise and in the 
quality of its intelligence is the equal of 
the London journal. It is conducted by 
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M. Stéphane Lauzanne, the nephew and 
foster-son of M. de Blowitz, the famous 
Paris correspondent of the Z2mes. M. 
Lauzanne has learnt from his foster-father 
those lessons in ‘‘ actuality ” which are of 
such prime importance in the conduct of 
a journal. The Matin, too, believes in 
taking an active part in the events of the 
day, and is perpetually organising banquets 
and monster meetings of all sorts in the 
promotion of its various ideas. One of its 
greatest schemes was the ‘‘ March of the 
Army,” a walking match under the severest 
conditions for soldiers. ‘The day upon 
which the contest took place happened to 
be very hot, and there were numerous 
casualties, followed by some deaths from 
exhaustion. The contest was clearly 
open to criticism from several points of 
view, but at least it served as a magnificent 
réclame to the organising journal. 

One of the cleverest as well as the 
most amusing of the journalists in Paris 
is M. Henri Harduin, likewise of the 
Matin. He has a daily article, never 
longer than a quarter of a column, in 
which he discusses the news of the day. 
Such discussion is entirely devoid of 
humbug. M. Harduin does not pander 
to popular sentiment or prejudice, but 
judges everything from the hard, matter- 
of-fact point of view. He has caught the 
idea of treating politics humorously: ‘1 
often wonder,” he said to me, “ that some 
English journalist does not arise to trea 
in like manner the politics of the day.” 
Not only is M. Harduin a humourist, 
with something of the delicate pen of a 
Charles Lamb, but he knows how to 
strike a royal blow against a questionable 
feature of public life or social custom. 
For instance, he inveighs boldly against 
the dot system, and the tendency of his 
compatriots to marry for money. He has 
not hesitated to compare such people 
with Hottentots, to the advantage of the 
Hottentots, ‘‘ who work first to purchase 
their wives.” Again, there was a question 
the other day of the display of the red 
flag on the anniversary of Zola’s death. 
The red flag is accounted a seditious 
emblem, and it was prohibited by the 
Prefect. This decision was over-ruled by 
the Minister of the Interior, who allowed 
the emblems provided they had lettering 
(the name of the club demonstrating, and 
so on) on the folds of the flag. “ What 
is there seditious in red more than in any 
other colour ?” asks Harduin, in his robust, 
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common-sense way. One of the secrets 
of his success undoubtedly is that he 
keeps himself free from entangling friend- 
ships with public personages, who would 
be likely to affect the impartiality of his 
judgments. 

M. Arthur Meyer, director of the 
Royalist Gau/ots, is a journalist of quite 
the other school. He presents the un- 
usual spectacle in Paris, where prejudices 
run high, of a Jew who has arrived in 


Jean Jaures. 


After a lithograph in ‘‘ Hommes de Révolution 


society. Five years ago he was received 
in the Roman Church as a Christian. 
To-day he is united to one of the best 
families in France, a Mlle. Turenne, grand- 
daughter of the Duc de Fitz-James. M. 
Meyer does not scruple to avow the 
approaching death of the literary journal 
in France. ‘The Gaz/ois,” he said, “ will 


doubtless cease to be at my death. Public 
taste has now turned to the presse ad un 
sou, the journal of six pages for a half- 
penny, which contains a good service of 
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news as well as literary criticisms. That 
is the tendency, and will continue to 
develop until there is a radical change in 
régime and ideas. When that will come 
about I cannot say. It is difficult to fore- 
cast such a thing. Public sentiment in 
France is like a powder-train—one never 
knows when it may blow up.” M. Arthur 
Meyer is a man of years, with white 
whiskers and white spats. 

But there is one journalist in Paris that 


of all others should be known to English 
people. ‘That is Lucien Millevoye, of the 
Patrie, without question the most de- 
termined enemy of England in France. 
Every day his newspaper is full of attacks 
on Great Britain, conceived in a vein 
of undying hostility which is positively 
amusing. He is naively anti-Engiish. 
He is perpetually unearthing plots of 
“ Perfide Albion ”—the phrase has been 
consecrated by the Pafrie—against the 
security of France and the peace of the 
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world. M. Millevoye is of the type of 
Irish member, if there can be said to be a 
type. Anyway, he is very Celtic. He is 
tall, over six feet, slim, not inelegant in 
figure, somewhat sallow-complexioned, his 
by no means unpleasant face lighted with 
brown eyes and set off with a black 
moustache. He has a certain charm of 
manner, an Irishman’s _ persuasiveness, 
even when giving vent to obvious absur- 
dities. I asked him one day, in the Salle 
des Pas Perdus at the Chamber, what was 
the secret of his English antipathy. “I 
have no dislike to the English in them- 
selves,” he said ; “on the contrary, I count 
some amongst my hest friends. But to 
speak of any sort of evtente or alliance 
with you is absurd. History proves it. 
There were times when you were much 
more allied with us than you are now, and 
look at the result. ‘Take the days of the 
Second Empire, for instance. You allowed 
us to undertake a campaign in Mexico ; 
you went with us a certain part of the way, 
and then you withdrew, leaving us to extri- 
cate ourselves as best we could. Again, in 
the war of ’70, what did you do to prevent 
our being crushed or to help us in any 
way? ‘Then at Fashoda, whilst there was 
no enfente, our relations were most friendly 
and peaceful with you. In_ twenty-four 
hours you launched an ultimatum at us. 
No; I say this evéenfe is a political delusion. 
There is no reliance to be placed on 
friendship with you; that is why I am 
opposed to the English. Take this 
question of Morocco. You have given us 
a free hand there; but what does it 
mean? You know very well, from your 
experience of the peoples of Islam, that 
with wild fanatic hordes of Mussulmans 
there can be no such thing as peaceful 
penetration; the only argument they 
understand is the argument of force. It 
will certainly mean an armed expedition, 
and when the country is pacified with 
French blood and treasure, you English 
will come in and do business. No, no; 
do not talk to me of disinterestedness on 
the part of England.” ‘This, with a para- 
phrase here and there, was the argument 
of Lucien Millevoye, director of the 
Patrie, arch-enemy of England. It is 
wise, no doubt, at times, to place our- 
selves, as Emerson says, on the side of 
our adversaries. 

A charming feature of the French press 
is the article de fond signed by such 
literary names as Anatole France, the 
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purest stylist in the French language, 
perhaps ; Gabriel Hanotaux, a former 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and a capti- 
vating writer on foreign politics; Abel 
Hermant, president of the Society ‘ Gens 
de Lettres”; Jules Claretie, director of 
the Comédie Frangaise and a delightful 
causeur ; Marcel Prévost, the well-known 
novelist ; and Maurice Maeterlinck, the 
wonderful metaphysician. 

That, perhaps, is literature rather than 
journalism.” But belonging absolutely to 
the realm of daily history is the article of 
the special correspondent. ‘Time was, and 
not so long ago, when the Paris journal, 
even of the best sort, was a miserable little 
sheet, badly printed, with one signed 
article and the rest ill-considered scraps. 
Contrast it with its lineal descendant of to- 
day. Now all the journals make a great 
feature of news. ‘The AZatin, the Echo de 
Paris, and the Journal are especially well 
provided for, not forgetting our staid 
and always well-informed contemporary, 
the Zemps, one of the most interesting 
evening papers in the world. 

But the incarnation of the modern 
newspaper is undoubtedly the ‘ special” 
reporter, ready at a moment’s notice to 


leave for the Far East, or any point in 
Europe or America. 

Amongst the most famous of specials 
one should certainly place M. Mouthon, of 
the Matin, whose instincts for investigation 
into the irregular and bizarre were fully 


aroused in the Humbert case. It was 
due to his ceaseless researches that that 
remarkable swindle was exposed. 

One of the cleverest and most graceful 
writers is M. Ludovic Naudeau, of the 


Journal, than whom few journalists have 


travelled more. He is at present at 
Mukden, sending vivid and _ picturesque 
stories of the Russian side of the war. 
He accompanied M. Loubet to London, 
and his accounts from the British capital 
caught the friendly notice and apprecia- 
tion of the English correspondents in 
Paris. Then M. G. L. Dru, of the Zcho 
de Paris, now in St. Petersburg, is certainly 
to be remarked for his despatches, which 
have not only the ordinary journalistic 
qualities of brief telling and perspicacity, 
but are evidently based upon unusually 
good information. 

A newspaper is organised in Paris 
much as it isin London. ‘There are the 
editorial, sub-editorial and reportial staffs. 
The editor, or rédacteur-en chef, however, 
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is generally a: somewhat modest person, 
whose light is obscured by the brilliance 


of the director. ‘The director is the 
political nurse, generally a deputy, who 
lives in a grand aloofness somewhere in 
the quarter of the Etoile, and, perhaps, 
rarely sees the interior of his office. Of 
such an one is M. Rochefort, who arrives, 
or used to arrive, at his sanctum at some 
advanced hour of the night. * He would 
ask for suggestions for his article, which 
would be forthcoming from one and 
another of the staff, and after he had 
rejected them all he would take the subject 
he had himself chosen, sit down at a table, 
and write at top speed. Then he would 
away to supper and they would see him 
no more. That was the old way of doing 
it, the way of the school of Aurélien Sholl 
and the brilliant pleiades of journalists who 
gathered every evening on the /errasse at 
‘Yorton’’s, afterwards dining at the Maison 
dOr on the Boulevards and passing an 
hour at the card-table. Over the way 
was and is the Café des Anglais, then in 
the height of its glory, and a signal would 
go forth from one to the other when a 
fourth player was wanted. The fascination 
of the Boulevards comes precisely from 
this hearing and retailing of news. The 
world gathers to exchange “potins” at 
the “green” hour; and it is that circum- 
stance which gives the famous thorough- 
fare its life and its special character. The 
Boulevards are the Paris Fleet Street, only 
with many differences, and it is because 
it 1s the news-centre that the journalist of 
all others is attracted thither. In the 
Aurélien Sholl school, which survives in a 
certain measure, one is never allowed to 
say a foolish thing even if one never does a 
wise one. Of the latest type of this school 
is M. Ernest Lajeunesse, not quite as young 
as his name, but still pertaining to youth, 
He onee wrote a book on the Forty 
Immortals, which, as it chaffed them 
unmercifully—he parodied their styles of 
writing—created something of a sensation. 
Since then he has talked several books of 
great brilliance and of a scathing criticism 
—the main qualities of this school— 
but they have not eventuated in cold 
print. 

The youthful journalist must win his 
spurs by a sharp stroke or he will make 
no headway. Many are the expedients 
to draw first blood as an interviewer. 


One day young M. Leopold Aujar pre- 
sented himself at Zola’s house. 


Knowing 
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the great man’s hostility to the interview, 
especially during the Dreyfus trial as this 
was, the visitor employed a ruse de guerre. 
When the servant came he said, “ Tell your 
master Frangois Coppeée is dying.” Zola, 
unable to conceal his anxiety for a great 
friend, and knowing that he was ill, rushed 
out and asked the young man for details. 
** M. Coppée, although indisposed, is not 
dying,” said the journalist, unabashed. “I 
merely took advantage of this method to 
ask you your opinion,” It is said that the 
author of Rougon Macquart, after his first 
sensation of anger, granted the young 
man’s request and stated his opinion for 
publication. More recently Paris was 
moved by the shooting at Etretat of a 
stockbroker named David, the author of 
the crime being a young artist named 
Syndon in love with Mme. David. It was 
a much-talked-of affair, and the fires of 
sensationalism called aloud for combus- 
tible material. How to obtain the version 
of Mme. David? A young reporter named 
Max Viterbo succeeded ina novel fashion. 
Declaring that he was an employé in a 
boot-shop, he obtained entrance to the 
heroine’s boudoir, and, as he was remov- 
ing her footwear, revealed his identity and 
prevailed upon her to make a statement 
in her own defence. 

An important person also is the 
échotier, or journalist in charge of the 
column of short notes or echoes which 
figure on the front page of all the leading 
journals if Paris. ‘Then there is the chef 
@ information, who gathers together the 

Jaits divers which an outside staff, paid at so 

much a line, has painfully built up from 
the details furnished by the police-station. 
There is even the “late call” contributor, 
who speculates in late news. Generally a 
poor wretched fellow, happy to earn a few 
sous, he visits all the police-stations and 
ambulance centres early in the morning, 
in the hope of being able to report some 
occurrence to the newspaper where his 
credibility is worth at least his breakfast. 
The chief amongst the sub-editors enjoys 
the title of Secrétaire de la Rédaction; 
through his hands passes all the matter 
for publication, 

There is a shady side ; it is represented 
by the financial journal, which reaches the 
extraordinary total of two hundred in 
Paris. Each coudissier or unauthorised 
broker and each speculating banker issue 
a weekly financial journal, which is 
distributed far and wide. ‘These journals, 
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or, perhaps, more properly speaking, 
circulars, urge the reader to the wildest 
speculation. Petroleum mines and 
copper mines which exist only in the 
imagination of the company-promoter are 
puffed in the most laudatory terms. 
These ‘bucket shop” newspapers work 
the greatest havoc amongst the curés and 
the village schoolmasters, who, having 
amassed a certain sum, are often induced 
to entrust the whole of it to some swindling 
enterprise, with the resultant loss of both 
capital and interest. 

The best-paid man on the general 
editorial staff in France is the theatrical 
critic. It is amusing to note their differ- 
ences of temperament. On a certain 
morning journal of the better class the 
critic is a born grumbler—nothing ever 
pleases him ; one is convinced that he is 
a chronic dyspeptic. On another journal, 
appearing in the evening, the judge of the 
drama is don enfant. He smiles for ever 
and upon 
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he remains, the 
critics, 

Let me conclude my “ personalities ” 
by a reference to the newspaper artists 
that bright galaxy that includes Caran 
d’Ache, Forain, who has much of the 
satirical verve of a Charles Keene, Abel 
Faivre, and Sem. ‘The brilliance of these 
men’s efforts does much to add to the 
distinctiveness and attraction of the French 
press. With strong mordant strokes they 
point a moral and adorn a tale often much 
more striking, more lasting upon the 
retina, than the written word. 

Each journal in the capital has ,its 
human prototype. For instance, the 
Gaulois is a distinguished, well-dressed, 
courteous old gentleman, inclined to 
become excited occasionally and to lose 
his manners, but generally sighing for 
the good old times of the Empire, and 
telling successive Republican Govern- 
ments that they are upstart and ill-bred. 

The Jatin 


exemplar of all good 





everybody, 
be their 
efforts ever 
so humble. 
The greatest 
of critics was 
the tate 
Francisque 
Sarcey, who 
spent every 
night of his 
life in a 
theatre. His 
articles were 
so much ap- 
preciated for 
their glori- 


fied com- 
mon - sense 
that the 
presses of the 


Temps rolled 
an hour 
longer on the 
days when he 
occupied the 
‘‘sround 
floor” of the 
journas, 
POS ete")? 
Sarcey he 








is a_ burly 
and vigorous 
person, quite 
young yet 


and = some- 
thing of a 
hustler. His 


favourite 
dish is the 
big political 
scandal, 
Then there 
are the two 
rivals for the 
heart of the 
little — shop- 
keeper and 
the peasant 
farmer, the 
‘etit Journal 
and the Petit 
Parisien. 
Tney are 
both assidu- 
ous in their 
wooing, and 
it would be 
difficult to 
say which 
is the more 
accept- 
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able _ friend, 
Codlin or 
Short. 
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THE STORY OF 


KIPPS. 


A SIMPLE SOUL. 








BY HH. G. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE WOOD-CARVING CLASS. 
$i. 
HOUGH these services to Venus 


Epipontia, the seaside Venus, and 
these studies in the art of dress, 
did much to distract his thoughts and 
mitigate his earlier miseries, it would be 
mere optimism to present Kipps as alto- 
gether happy. A vague dissatisfaction 
with life drifted about him and every now 
and again enveloped him like a sea fog. 
During these periods it was greyly evident 
that there was something, something vital 
in life, lacking. For no earthly reason 
that Kipps could discover, he was haunted 
by a suspicion that life was going wrong 
or had already gone wrong in some 
irrevocable way. The ripening self- 
consciousness of adolescence developed 
this into a clearly felt insufficiency. It 
was all very well to carry gloves, open 
doors, never say “ Miss” to a girl, and 
walk “outside,” but were there not other 
things, conceivably even deeper things, 
before the complete thing was attained ? 
For example, certain matters of knowledge. 
He perceived great bogs of ignorance 
about him, fumbling traps, where other 
people, it was alleged, vea/ gentlemen and 
ladies, for example, and the clergy, had 
knowledge and assurance, bogs which it 
was sometimes difficult to elude. A girl 
arrived in the millinery department who 
could, she said, sseak French and German. 
She snubbed certain advances, and a 
realisation of inferiority blistered Kipps. 
But he tried to pass the thing off as a 
joke by saying, “ Parlez-vous Francey,” 
whenever he met her, and inducing the 
Junior apprentice to say the same. 
He even made some dim half-secret 
experiments towards remedying the 
He spent 


deficiencies he suspected. 
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five shillings on five serial numbers of a 
Home Educator, and bought (and even 
thought of reading) a Shakespeare and a 
3acon’s “* Advancement of Learning” and 
the poems of Herrick from a chap who 
was hard up. He battled with Shake- 
speare all one Sunday afternoon, and found 
the “ English Literature” with which Mr. 
Woodrow had equipped him had vanished 
down some crack in his mind. He had 
no doubt it was very splendid stuff, but he 
couldn’t quite make out what it was all 
about. ‘There was an occult meaning, he 
knew, in literature, and he had forgotten 
it. Moreover, he discovered one day, 
while taunting the junior apprentice with 
ignorance, that his “rivers of England ” 
had also slipped his memory, and he 
laboriously restored that fabric of rote 
learning : “ Ty Wear ‘Tees ’Umber. 7 

I suppose some such phase of discon- 
tent is a normal thing in every adolescence. 
The ripening mind seeks something upon 
which its will may crystallise, upon which 
its discursive emotions, growing more 
abundant with each year of life, may con- 
centrate. For many, though not for all, 
it takes a religious direction, but in those 
particular years the mental atmosphere 
of Folkestone was exceptionally free from 
any revivalistic disturbance that might 
have reached Kipps’ mental _ being. 
Sometimes they fall in love. I have 
known this uneasiness end in different 
cases in a vow to read one book (not a 
novel) every week, to read the Bible 
through in a year, to pass in the Honours 
division of the London Matriculation 
examination, to become an accomplished 
chemist, and never more to tell a lie. It 
led Kipps finally into Technical Educa- 
tion as we understand it in the south of 
England. 

It was in the last year of his apprentice- 
ship that he had pursued his researches 
after that missing qualification into the 
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Folkestone Young Men’s Association, 
where Mr. Chester Coote prevailed. Mr. 
Chester Coote was a young man of semi- 
independent means who inherited a share 
in a house agency, read Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, and took an interest in social work. 
He was a whitish-faced young man with 
a prominent nose, pale blue eyes, and a 
quivering quality in his voice. He was 
very active upon committees ; he was very 
prominent and useful on all social 
occasions, in evidence upon platforms and 
upon all those semi-public occasions when 
the Great descend. He lived with an 
only sister. ‘To Kipps and his kind in 
the Young Men's Association he read a 
stimulating paper on ‘‘ Self-Help.” He 
said it was the noblest of all our distinctive 
English characteristics, and he was very 
much down upon the ‘“over-educated” 
Germans. At the close a young German 
hairdresser made a few commendatory 
remarks which developed somehow into 
an oration on Hanoverian politics. As 
he became excited he became guttural and 
obscure ; the meeting sniggered cheerfully 
at such ridiculous English, and Kipps was 
so much amused that he forgot a private 
project to ask this Chester Coote how he 
might set about a little self-help on his 
own private account in such narrow 
margins of time as the System of Mr. 
Shalford spared him. But afterwards in 
the night-time it came to him again. 

It was a few months later, and after 
his apprenticeship was over and Mr. 
Shalford had with depreciatory ob- 
servations taken him on as an improver 
at twenty pounds a_ year, that this 
question was revived by a_ casual 
article on ‘Technical Education in a 
morning paper that a commercial traveller 
had left behind him. It played the 
réle of the word in season. Some- 
thing in the nature of conversion, a faint 
sort of concentration of purpose, really 
occurred in him then. ‘The article was 
written with penetrating vehemence, and 
it stimulated him to the pitch of inquir- 
ing about the local Science and Art 
Classes, and after he had told everybody 
in the shop about it and taken the advice 
of all who supported his desperate resolu- 
tion, he joined. At first he attended the 
class in Freehand, that being the subject 
taught on early closing night ; and he had 
already made some progress in that 
extraordinary routine of reproducing free- 
hand “copies ” which for two generations 
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had English 


passed with 
instruction in art, when the dates of the 


people for 


classes were changed. ‘Thereby just as 
the March winds were blowing he was 
precipitated into the wood-carving class, 
and his mind diverted first to this useful 
and broadening pursuit, and then to its 
teacher. 

§ 2. 


The class in wood-carving was an 
extremely select class, conducted at that 
time bya young lady named Walshingham, 
and as this young lady was destined by 
fortune to teach Kipps a great deal more 
than wood-carving, it will be well if the 
reader gets the picture of her correctly 
in mind. She was only a year or so 


older than he was; she had a pale, 
intellectual face, dark grey eyes, and 
black hair, which she wore over her 


forehead in an original and striking way 
that she had adopted from a picture by 
Rossetti in the South Kensington Museum. 
She was slender, so that without ungainli- 
ness she had an effect of being. tall, 
and her hands were shapely and white 
when they came into contrast with hands 
much exercised in rolling and blocking. 
She dressed in those loose and _ pleasant 
forms and those soft and tempered shades 
that arose in England in the socialistic- 
esthetic epoch and remain to this day 
among us as the badge of those who 
read ‘lurgenev’s novels, scorn current 
fiction, and think on higher planes. I 
think she was as beautiful as most 
beautiful people, and to Kipps she was 
altogether beautiful. She had, Kipps 
learnt, matriculated at London University, 
an astounding feat to his imagination ; and 
the masterly way in which she demon- 
strated how to prod and worry honest 
pieces of wood into useless and unedifying 
patterns in relief extorted his utmost 
admiration. 

At first, when Kipps had learnt he was 
to be taught by a “ girl,” he was inclined 
to resent it, the more so as Buggins had 
recently been very strong on the gross 
injustice of feminine employment. 

‘We have to keep wives,” said Buggins 
(though as a matter of fact he did not 
keep even one), ‘‘ and how are we to do it 
with a lot of girls coming in to take the 
work out of our mouths ? ” 

Afterwards Kipps, in conjunction with 
Pearce, looked at it from another point 
of view, and thought it would be rather a 
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“Jark.” Jlinally, when he saw her, and 
saw her teaching, and coming nearer to 
him with an impressive deliberation, he 
was breathless with awe and the quality 
of her dark slender femininity. 

The class consisted of two girls and a 
maiden lady of riper years, friends of 
Miss Walshingham’s, and anxious rather 
to support her in an interesting experi- 
ment than to become really expert 
wood-carvers; an oldish young man 
with spectacles and a black beard, who 
never spoke to any one, and who was 
evidently too short-sighted to see his work 
as a whole ; a small boy who was under- 
stood to have a ‘‘gift” for wood-carving ; 
and a lodging-house keeper who “ took 
classes ” every winter, she told Mr. Kipps, 
as though they were a tonic, and “ found 
they did her good.” And _ occasionally 
Mr. Chester Coote—refined and gentle- 
manly—-would come into the class, with 
or without papers, ostensibly on committee 
business, but in reality to talk to the less 
attractive one of the two girl students ; 
and sometimes a brother of Miss Walsh- 
ingham’s, a slender dark young man with 
a pale face, and fluctuating resemblances 
to the young Napoleon, would arrive just 
at the end of the class-time to see his 
sister home. 

All these personages impressed Kipps 
with a sense of inferiority that in the case 
of Miss Walshingham became positively 
abysmal. ‘The ideas and knowledge they 
appeared to have, their personal capacity 
and freedom, opened a new world to his 
imagination. These people came and 
went, with a sense of absolute assurance, 
against an overwhelming background of 
plaster casts, diagrams and tables, benches 
and a_blackboard—a background that 
seemed to him to be saturated with 
recondite knowledge and the occult and 
jealously guarded tips and secrets that 
constitute Art and the Higher Life. They 
went home, he imagined, to homes where 
the piano was played with distinction and 
freedom, and books littered the tables, 
and foreign languages were habitually 
used. ‘They had complicated meals, no 
doubt—with serviettes. They ‘knew 
etiquette,” and how to avoid all the errors 
for which Kipps bought penny manuals, 
“What to Avoid,” “Common Errors in 
Speaking,” and the like. He knew 
nothing about it all—nothing whatever ; 
he was a creature of the outer darkness 
blinking in an unsuspected light. 
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He heard them speak easily and freely 
to one another of examinations, of books 
and paintings, of “last year’s Academy ” 
—a little contemptuously ; and once, just 
at the end of the class-time, Mr. Chester 
Coote and young Walshingham and the 
two girls argued about something or other 
called, he fancied, ‘‘ Vagner” or ‘‘ Vargner ” 
—-they seemed to say it both ways—and 
which presently shaped itself more defi- 
nitely as the name of a man who made up 
music. (Carshot and Buggins weren’t in 
it with them.) Young Walshingham, it 
appeared, said something or other that 
was an “ epigram,” and they all applauded 
him. Kipps, I say, felt himself a creature 
of outer darkness, an inexcusable intruder 
in an altitudinous world. When the 
epigram happened, he first of all smiled, 
to pretend he understood, and _ instantly 
suppressed the smile to show he did not 
listen. Then he became extremely hot 
and uncomfortable, though nobody had 
noticed either phase. 

It was clear his only chance of con- 
cealing his bottomless baseness was to 
hold his tongue, and meanwhile he chipped 
with earnest care, and abased his soul 
before the very shadow of Miss Walshing- 
ham. She used to come and direct and 
advise him, with, he felt, an effort to 
conceal the scorn she had for him; and, 
indeed, it is true that at first she thought 
of him chiefly as the clumsy young man 
with the red ears. 

And as soon as he emerged from the 
first effect of pure and _ awestricken 
humility—he was greatly helped to emerge 
from that condition to a perception of 
human equality by the need the lodging- 
house keeper was under to talk while she 
worked, and as she didn’t like Miss 
Walshingham and her friends very much, 
and the young man with spectacles was 
deaf, she naturally talked to Kipps—he 
perceived that he was in a state of 
adoration for Miss Walshingham that it 
seemed almost a blasphemous familiarity 
to speak of as being in love. 

This state, you must understand, had 
nothing to do with “ flirting” or “spoon- 
ing” and that superficial passion that 
flashes from eye to eye upon the leas and 
pier—absolutely nothing. That he knew 
from the first. Her rather pallid, intel- 
ligent young face, beneath those sombre 
clouds of hair, put her in a class apart ; 
towards her the thought of “attentions” 
paled and vanished. ‘lo approach such 











a being, to perform sacrifices and to 
perish obviously for her, seemed the limit 
he might aspire to, he or any man. For if 
his love was abasement, at any rate it had 
this much of manliness, that it covered all 
his sex. It had not yet come to Kipps to 
acknowledge any man as his better in his 
heart of hearts. When one does that the 
game is played and one grows old indeed. 

The rest of his sentimental interests 
vanished altogether in this great illumina- 
tion. He meditated about her when he 
was blocking cretonne ; her image was 
before his eyes at tea-time, and blotted 
out the more immediate faces, and made 
him silent and preoccupied, and so care- 
less in his bearing that the junior ap- 
prentice, sitting beside him, mocked at 
and parodied his enormous bites of bread 
and butter unreproved. He became 
conspicuously less popular on the “fancy” 
side, the ‘‘ costumes” was chilly with him 
and the “ millinery ” cutting. But he did 
not care. An intermittent correspondence 
with Flo Banks, that had gone on since 
she left Mr. Shalford’s desk for a position 
at Tunbridge ‘‘ nearer home,” and which 
had roused Kipps in its earlier stages to 
unparalleled heights of epistolatory effort, 
died out altogether by reason of his 
neglect. He heard with scarcely a pang 
that, as a consequence perhaps of his 
neglect, Flo was “carrying on with a 
chap who managed a farm.” 

Every Thursday he jabbed and gouged 
at his wood, jabbing and gouging inter- 
secting circles and diamond traceries, and 
that laboured inane which our mad world 
calls ornament, and he watched Miss 
Walshingham furtively whenever she turned 
away. ‘The circles in consequence were 
jabbed crooked; and his panels, losing 
their symmetry, became comparatively 
pleasing to the untrained eye—and once 
he jabbed his finger. He would cheer- 
fully have jabbed all his fingers if he 
could have found some means of using 
the opening to express himself of the 
vague emotions that possessed him. But 
he shirked conversation just as earnestly 
as he desired it ; he feared that profound 
general ignorance of his might appear. 


§ 3. 


here came a time when she could not 
Open one of the class-room windows. The 


man with the black beard pored over his 
chipping heedlessly. . . . 
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It did not take Kipps a moment to 
grasp his opportunity. He dropped his 
gouge and stepped forward. ‘Lem me,” 
he said. . . 

He could not open the window either ! 

“ Oh, please don’t trouble,” she said. 

*’Sno trouble,” he gasped. 

Still the sash stuck. He felt his man- 
hood was at stake. He gathered himself 
together for a tremendous effort, and the 
pane broke with a snap, and he thrust his 
hand into the void beyond. 

** There!” said Miss Walshingham, 
and the glass fell ringing into the court- 
yard below. 

Then Kipps made to bring his hand 
back, and felt the keen touch of the edge of 
the broken glass at his wrist. He turned 
dolefully. ‘‘ I’m tremendously sorry,” he 
said in answer to the accusation in Miss 
Walshingham’s eyes. “I didn’t think it 
would break like that,’—as if he had 
expected it to break in some quite 
different and entirely more satisfactory 
manner. ‘The boy with the gift for wood- 
carving having stared at Kipps’ face for a 
moment, became involved in a Laocoon 
struggle with a giggle. 

“You've cut your wrist,” said one of 
the girl friends, standing up and pointing. 
She was a.pleasant-faced, greatly freckled 
girl, with a helpful disposition, and she 
said “ You’ve cut your wrist” as brightly 
as if she had been a trained nurse. 

Kipps looked down, and saw a swift line 
of scarlet rush down his hand. He per- 
ceived the other man student regarding this 
with magnified eyes. ‘‘ You fave cut your 
wrist,” said Miss Walshingham, and Kipps 
regarded his damage with greater interest. 

“ He’s cut his wrist,” said the maiden 
lady to the lodging-house keeper, and 
seemed in doubt what a lady should do, 
“Tt's———” she hesitated at the word 
“bleeding,” and nodded to the lodging- 
house keeper instead. 

‘* Dreadfully,” said the maiden lady, 
and tried to look and tried not to look 
at the same time. 

“ Of course he’s cut his wrist,” said the 
lodging-house keeper, momentarily quite 
annoyed at Kipps ; and the other young 
lady, who thought Kipps rather common, 
went on quietly with her wood-cutting with 
an air of its being the proper thing to do— 
though nobody else seemed to know it. 

“You must tie it up,” said Miss 
Walshingham. 

“Wemust tie it up,” said the freckled girl, 
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“‘T ’adn’t the slightest idea that window 
was going to break like that,” said Kipps, 
with candour. ‘Nort the slightest.” 

He glanced again at the blood on his 
wrist, and it seemed to him that it was 
on the very point of dropping on the 
floor of that cultured class-room. So he 
very neatly licked it off, feeling at the 
same time for his handkerchief. ‘Oh, 
don't!” said Miss Walshingham as he 
did so, and the girl with the freckles 
made a movement of horror. The giggle 
got the better of the boy with the gift, 
and celebrated its triumph by unseemly 
noises ; in spite of which it seemed to 
Kipps at the moment that the act that 
had made Miss Walshingham say ‘Oh, 
don't /” was rather a desperate and manly 
treatment of what was after all a credi- 
table injury. 

“Tt ought to be tied up,” said the 
lodging-house keeper, holding her chisel 
upright in her hand. “It’s a bad cut 
to bleed like that.” 

“We must tie it up,” said the freckled 
girl, and hesitated in front of Kipps. 
‘“Have you got a handkerchief?” she 
said. : 

**T dunno ’ow I managed not to bring 
one,” said Kipps. “I—— Not ’aving 
a cold I suppose some’ow I didn’t 
think—— ” 

He checked a further flow of blood. 

The girl with the freckles caught Miss 
Walshingham’s eye, and held it for a 
moment. Both glanced at Kipps’ injury. 
The boy with the gift, who had reappeared 
with a chastened expression from some 
noisy pursuit beneath his desk, made the 
neglected motions of one who proffers 
shyly. Miss Walshingham under the spell 
of the freckled girl’s eye produced a 
handkerchief. The voice of the maiden 
lady could be heard in the background. 
“T’ve been through all the technical 
education ambulance classes twice, and 
I know you go so if it’s a vein, and so 
if it’s an artery—at least you go so for 
one and so for the other, whichever it 
may be; but. . .” 

“If you will give me your hand,” said 
the freckled girl, and proceeded with 
Miss Walshingham’s assistance to bandage 
Kipps in a most businesslike way. Yes, 
they actually bandaged Kipps. They 
pulled up his cuffs—happily they were 
not a very frayed pair—and held his 
wrist, and wrapped the soft handkerchief 
round it, and tightened the knot together. 


And Miss Walshingham’s face, the face 
of that almost divine Over-human, came 
close to the face of Kipps. 

“We're not hurting you, are we?” she 
said, 

“Not a bit,” said Kipps, as he would 
have said if they had been sawing his 
arm off. 

“We're not experts, you: know,” said 
the freckled girl. 

“I’m sure it’s a dreadful cut,” said 
Miss Walshingham. 

“It ain’t much reely,” said Kipps; 
‘and you're taking a lot of trouble. I’m 
sorry I broke that window. I can't think 
what I could have been doing.” 

‘Tt isn’t so much the cut at the time, 
it’s the poisoning afterwards,” came the 
voice of the maiden lady. 

“Of course I’m quite willing to pay 
for the window,” panted Kipps opu- 
lently. 

‘We must make it just as tight as 
possible, to stop the bleeding,” said the 
freckled girl. 

“I don’t think it’s much reely,” said 
Kipps. “I’m awful sorry I broke that 
window, though.” 

**Put your finger on the knot, dear,” 
said the freckled girl. 

“Eh ?” said Kipps : “1 mean-——” 

Both the young ladies became very 
intent on the knot, and Mr. Kipps: was 
very red and very intent upon the two 
young ladies. 

‘“* Mortified, and had to be sawn off,” 
said the maiden lady. 

“Sawn off?” said the lodging-house 
keeper. 

“Sawn right off,” said the maiden lady, 
and jabbed at her mangled design. 

“ There,” said the freckled girl, “I 
think that ought to do. You're sure it’s 
not too tight ?” 

** Not a bit,” said Kipps. 

He met Miss Walshingham’s eye, and 
smiled to show .how little he cared for 
wounds and pain. “It’s only a little 
cut,” he added. 

The maiden lady appeared as an ad- 
dition to their group. ‘‘ You should have 
washed the wound, dear,” she said. “I 
was just telling Miss Collis.” She peered 
through her glasses at the bandage. 
“That doesn’t look gute right,” she 
remarked critically. ‘‘ You should have 
taken the ambulance classes. But | 
suppose it will have to do. Are you 
hurting ?” 
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“Not a bit,” said Kipps, and he smiled 
at them all with the air of a brave soldier 
in hospital. 

“Tm sure it must hurt,” said Miss 
Walshingham. 

«‘ Anyhow, you’re a very good patient,” 
said the girl with the freckles. 

Mr. Kipps became quite pink. ‘I’m 
only sorry I broke the window—that’s 
all,” he said. ‘‘ But who would have 
thought it was going to break like that ?” 

Pause. 

“Tm afraid you won’t be able to go on 
carving to-night,” said Miss Walshingham. 

“Til try,” said Kipps. “It really 
doesn’t hurt—not anything to matter.” 

Presently Miss Walshingham came to 
him as he carved heroically with his hand 
bandaged in her handkerchief. There 
was a touch of a novel interest in her 
eyes. ‘I’m afraid you’re not getting on 
very fast,” she said. 

The freckled girl looked up and re- 
garded Miss Walshingham. 

“Tm doing a little, anyhow,” said 
Kipps. “I don’t want to waste any 
time. A feller like me hasn’t much time 
to spare.” 

It struck the girls that there was a 
quality of modest disavowal about that 
“feller like me.” It gave them a light 
into this obscure person, and Miss 
Walshingham ventured to. commend his 
work as “ promising ” and to ask whether 
he meant to follow it up. Kipps didn’t 
“altogether know ”—-“ things depended 
on so much,” but if he was in Folkestone 
next winter he certainly should. It did 
not occur to Miss Walshingham at the 
time to ask why his progress in art de- 
pended upon his presence in Folkestone. 
There were some more questions and 
answers —they continued to talk to him 
for a little time, even when Mr. Chester 
Coote had come into the room —and 
when at last the conversation had died 
out it dawned upon Kipps just how much 
his cut wrist had done for him... . 

He went to sleep that night revising 
that conversation for the twentieth time, 
treasuring this and expanding that, and 
inserting things he might have said to 
Miss Walshingham, things he might still 
say about himself—in relation more or 
less explicit to her. He wasn’t quite sure 
if he wouldn’t like his arm to mortify a 
bit, which would make him interesting, or 
to heal up absolutely, which would show 
the exceptional purity of his blood. 
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§ 4. 

The affair of the broken window 
happened late in April, and the class 
came to an end in May. In that interval 
there were several small incidents and 
great developments of emotion. I have 
done Kipps no justice if I have made it 
seem that his face was unsightly. It was, 
as the freckled girl pointed out to Helen 
Walshingham, an “ interesting” face, and 
that aspect of him which presented chiefly 
erratic hair and glowing ears ceased to 
prevail. 

They talked him over, and the freckled 
girl discovered there was something 
“wistful” in his manner. ‘They detected 
a “natural delicacy,” and the freckled 
girl set herself to draw him out from 
that time forth. The freckled girl was 
nineteen, and very wise and motherly 
and benevolent, and really she greatly 
preferred drawing out Kipps to wood- 
carving. It was quite evident to her 
that Kipps was in love with Helen 
Walshingham, and it struck her as a queer 
and romantic and pathetic and extremely 
interesting phenomenon. And as at that 
time she regarded Helen as “simply 
lovely,” it seemed only right and proper 
that she should assist Kipps in his modest 
efforts to place himself in a state of 
absolute abandon upon her altar. 

Under her sympathetic management 
the position of Kipps was presently 
defined quite clearly. He was unhappy in 
his position—misunderstood. He told 
her he “didn’t seem to get on like” 
with customers, and she translated this for 
him as “too sensitive.” The discontent 
with his fate in life, the dreadful feeling 
that Education was slipping by him, 
troubles that time and usage were glazing 
over a little, revived to their old acuteness 
but not to their old hopelessness. As a 
basis for sympathy indeed they were even 
a source of pleasure, 

And one day at dinner it happened 
that Carshot and Buggins fell talking of 
“these here writers,” and how Dickens 
had been a labeller of blacking and 
Thackeray “an artist” who couldn’t sell 
a drawing,” and how Samuel Johnson had 
walked to London without any boots, 
having thrown away his only pair “ out of 
pride.” ‘It’s luck,” said Buggins, “to 
a very large extent. ‘They just happen 
to hit on something that catches on, and 
there you are!” 
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“Nice easy life they have of it, too,” 
said Miss Mergle. ‘ Write just an hour 
or so, and done for the day! Almost like 
gentlefolks.” 

“There’s more work in it~ than 
you'd think,” said Carshot, stooping to 
a mouthful. 

“JT wouldn’t mind changing, for all 
that,” said Buggins. ‘I'd like to see one 
of these here authors marking off with 
Jimmy.” 

‘“*T think they copy from each other a 
good deal,” said Miss Mergle. 

“Even then (chup, chup, chup),” said 
Carshot, “there’s writing it out in their 
own hands.” 

They proceeded to enlarge upon the 
literary life, on its ease and dignity, on 
the social recognition accorded to those 
who led it, and on the ample gratifications 
their vanity achieved. “ Pictures every- 


where—never get a new suit without being 
photographed—almost like Royalty,” said 
Miss Mergle. 

And all this talk impressed the ima- 
gination of Kipps very greatly. 
was a 
the gulf. 


Here 
class that seemed to bridge 
On the one hand essentially 
Low, but by factitious circumstances 
capable of entering upon those levels of 
social superiority to which all true English- 
men aspire, those levels from which one 
may tip a butler, scorn a tailor, and even 
commune with those who lead “men” 
into battle. “ Almost like gentlefolks ”— 
that was it! He brooded over these 
things in the afternoon, until they 
blossomed into day-dreams. Suppose, for 
example, he had chanced to write a book, 
a well-known book, under an assumed 
name, and yet kept on being a draper all 
the time. Impossible, of course, but 
suppose—it made quite a long dream. 

And at the next wood-carving class he 
let it be drawn from him that his real 
choice in life was to be a Nawther— 
‘only one doesn’t get a chance.” 

After that there were times when Kipps 
had that pleasant sense that comes of 
attracting interest. He was a mute in- 
glorious Dickens, or at any rate something 
of that sort, and they were all taking him 
at that. ‘The discovery of this indefinable 
“something in” him, the development of 
which was now painfully restricted and 
impossible, did much to bridge the gulf 
between himself and Miss Walshingham. 
He was unfortunate, he was futile, but 


he was not ‘‘common.” Even now with 
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help ...? The two girls, and the freckled 
girl in particular, tried to “ stir him up” to 
some effort to do his imputed potentiali- 
ties justice. They were still young 
enough to believe that to nice and niceish 
members of the male sex—more especially 
when under the stimulus of feminine 
encouragement—nothing is finally im- 
possible. 

The freckled girl was, I say, the stage 
manager of this affair, but Miss Walshing- 
ham was the presiding divinity. A touch 
of proprietorship came in her eyes at 
times when she looked at him. He was 
hers—unconditionally —and she knew it. 

To her directly Kipps scarcely ever 
made a speech. ‘lhe enterprising things 
that he was continually devising to say to 
her, he usually did not say, or he said 
them in a suitably modified form to the 
girl with the freckles. And one day 
the girl with the freckles smote him to the 
heart. She said to him, with the faintest 
indication of her head across the class-room 
to where her friend reached a cast from 
the shelf, “‘ I do think Helen Walshingham 
is sometimes the most lovely person in the 
world. Look at her now !” 

Kipps gasped for a moment. The 
moment lengthened, and she regarded 
him as an intelligent young surgeon might 
regard an operation without anesthetics. 

“You're right,” he said, and then 
looked at her with an entire abandonment 
of visage. 

She coloured under his glare of silent 
avowal, and he blushed brightly. 

“T think so too,” he said hoarsely, 
cleared his throat, and after a meditative 
moment proceeded sacramentally with his 
wood-carving. 

“You ave wonderful,” said the freckled 
girl to Miss Walshingham, apropos of 
nothing, as they went on their way home 
together. “ He simply adores you.” 

“But, my dear, what have I done?” 
said Helen. 

“'That’s just it,” said the freckled girl. 
“What Aave you done ?” 

And then with a terrible swiftness came 
the last class of the course, to terminate 
this relationship altogether. Kipps was 
careless of dates, and the thing came 
upon him with an effect of abrupt sur- 
prise. Just as his petals were expanding 
so hopefully, “‘ Finis,” and the thing was 
at an end. But Kipps did not fully 
appreciate that the end was indeed and 
really and truly the end, until he was 
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back in the Emporium after the end was 
over. 

The end began practically in the 
middle of the last class, when the freckled 
girl broached the topic of terminations. 
She developed the question of just how 
he was going on after the class ended. 
She hoped he would stick to certain 
resolutions of self-improvement he had 
breathed. She said quite honestly that 
he owed it to himself to develop his 
possibilities. He expressed firm resolve, 
but dwelt on difficulties. He had no 
books. She instructed him how to get 
books from the public library. He was 
to get a form .of application for a ticket 
signed by a ratepayer; and he said “of 
course,” when she said Mr. Shalford 
would do that, though all the time he 
knew perfectly well it would “ never do” 
to ask Mr. Shalford for anything of the 
sort. She explained that she was going 
to North Wales for the summer, informa- 
tion he received without immediate regret. 
At intervals he expressed his intention of 
going on with wood-carving when the 
summer was over, and once he added 
“ If. se 

She considered herself extremely delicate 
not to press for the completion of that 
“cc if. ee 

After that talk there was an interval of 
languid wood-carving and watching Miss 
Walshingham. 

Then presently there came a bustle of 
packing, a great ceremony of hand-shaking 
all round by Miss Collis and the maiden 
lady of ripe years, and then Kipps found 
himself outside the class-room, on the 
landing with his two friends. It seemed 
to him he had only just learnt that this 
was the last class of all. There came a 
little pause, and the freckled girl suddenly 
went back into the class-room, and _ left 
Kipps and Miss Walshingham alone 
Kipps was 
She looked at his 


together for the first time. 
instantly breathless. 
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(70 be continued. ) 


face with a glance that mingled sympathy 
and curiosity, and held out her white 
hand. 

“ Well, 
said. 

He took her hand and held it. “I'd 
do anything,” said Kipps, and had not 
the temerity to add, “for you.” He 
stopped awkwardly. He shook her hand 
and said, “ Good-bye.” 

There was a little pause. 

“JT hope you will have a pleasant 
holiday,” she said. 

‘“*T shall come back to the class next 
year, anyhow,” said Kipps valiantly, and 
turned abruptly to the stairs. 

“| hope you will,” said Miss Walshing 
ham. 

He turned back towards her. “Really?” 
he said. 

‘| hope everybody will come back.” 

“T will—anyhow,” said Kipps. ‘ You 
may count on that,” and he tried to make 
his tones significant. 

They looked at one another through a 
little pause. 

“ Good-bye,” she said. 

Kipps lifted his hat. 
wards the class-room. 

“Well?” said the freckled girl, coming 
back towards her. 

“Nothing,” said Helen. ‘ At least— 
presently.” And she became very ener- 
getic about some scattered tools on a 
desk. 

The freckled girl went out and stood for 
a moment at the head of the stairs. When 
she came back she looked very hard at 
her friend. ‘lhe incident struck her as 
important— wonderfully important. — It 
was unassimilable, of course, and absurd, 
but there it was, the thing that is so 
cardinal to a girl, the emotion, the sub 
servience, the crowning triumph of her 
sex. She could not help feeling that 
Helen took it, on the whole, a little too 
hardly. 


good-bye, Mr. Kipps,” she 


She turned to- 
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BY CHARLES 


FROM BUCK TO BEAR AND BACK. 


G. 


D. ROBERTS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. D. ARMOUR, 


AM COXEN’S | sunny,  weather- 

beaten, comfortable little house, 

b. with its grey sheds and low grey 

barn half enclosing its bright, untidy farm- 

yard, stood on the top of the open hill, 

where every sweet forest wind could blow 
over it night and day. 

The cultivated fields of oats, buckwheat 
and potatoes came up all about it over 
the slopes of the hill ; and its only garden 
was a spacious patch of cabbages and 
“arden sauce,” three or four hundred yards 
down toward the edge 
of the forest, where a 
pocket of rich black 
loam had _ especially 
invited an experiment 
in horticulture. 

Like most back- 
woods farmers, Sam 
Coxen had been wont 
to look with large 
scorn on such petty 
interestsas gardening ; 
but a county show 
down at the Settle- 
ment had converted 
him, and now _ his 
cabbage patch was 
the chief object of his 
solicitude. He had 
proud dreams of 
prizes to be won at the 
next show—now not 
three -weeks ahead. 

It was his habit, 
whenever he _ har- 
nessed up the team 
fora drive in to the 
Settlement, to turn 
his head the last thing 
before leaving and 
cast a long, gratified 
look down over the 
cabbage patch, where 
Its cool clear green 
cut sharply against 
the yellow-brown of 
thesurrounding fields. 
On this particular 
morning he did not ' 
turn for that look till yee” 

: Ros 
he had jumped into 


the waggon and gathered up the reins, 
Then, as he gazed, a wave of injured indig- 
nation passed over his good-natured face. 
There, in the middle of the precious 
cabbages, biting with a sort of dainty 
eagerness at first one and then another, 
and wantonly tearing open the crisp heads 
with impatient strokes of his knife-edged 
forehoofs, was a tall, wide-antlered buck. 
Sim Coxen dropped the reins, sprang 
from the waggon, and rushed to the bars 
which led from the yard to the back 
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“Climbing upon the bars he yelled furiously at the marauder.” 
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field ; and the horses—for the sake of his 
dignity he always drove the pair when he 
went in to the Settlement—fell to cropping 
the short grass that grew behind the well. 

In spite of having grown up in the 
backwoods, Sam was much lacking in 


backwoods lore. He was no hunter, and 
he cared as little as he knew about the 


“Thereupon he sank back on his great black haunches to watch the 


course of events.” 


wild kindreds of the forest. He had a 
vague, general idea that all deer were 
“* skeery critters ” ; and if any one had told 
him that the buck in mating season was 
not unlikely to develop a fine militant 
spirit, he would have laughed the informa- 
tion to scorn. 

Climbing upon the bars he yelled 
furiously at the marauder, expecting to 
see him vanish like a red streak. But 
the buck merely raised his beautiful head 
and stared in mild surprise at the strange, 
noisy figure on the fence. Then he coolly 


slashed open another plump cabbage, and 
nibbled at the firm white heart. 
Very angry, Coxen yelled again with all 
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the power of healthy lungs, and waved his 
arms wildly over his head. But the 
vaunted authority of the human voice 
seemed in some inexplicable way to miss 
a connection with the buck’s conscious- 
ness. The waving of those angry arms, 
however, made an impression upon him. 
He appeared to take it as a challenge, for 
he shook his beautiful antlers 
and stamped his forefeet de- 
fiantly — and _ shattered yet 
another precious cabbage. 

Wrath struggled with 
astonishment in Sam Coxen’s 
primitive soul. Then he con- 
cluded that what he wanted 
was not only vengeance, but 
asupply of deer’s meat to com- 
pensate for the lost cabbages. 

Rushing into the house, he 
snatched down his old muzzle- 
loader from the pegs where it 
hung on the kitchen wall. 
After the backwoods fashion 
the gun was kept loaded with 
a general utility charge of 
buckshot and slugs, such as 
might come handy in case a 
bear should try to steal a pig. 
Being no sportsman, Coxen 
did not even take the trouble 
to change the old percussion 
cap, which had been on the 
tube for six months, It was 
enough for him that the weapon 
was loaded. 

Down the other slope of the 
hill, where the buck could not 
see him, Coxen hurried at a run, 
and gained the cover of the 
thick woods. Then, _ still 
running, he skirted the fields 
lll the cabbage patch came 
once more in sight, with the marauder 
still enjoying himself in the midst of it. 

At this point the long dormant instinct 
of the hunter began to awake in Sam 
Coxen. Everything that he had ever 
heard about stalking big game flashed 
into his mind, and he wanted to apply it 
all at once. He noted the direction of 
the wind, and he was delighted to find 
that it came to his nostrils straight from 
the cabbage patch. 

He went stealthily, lifting and setting 
down his heavy-booted feet with a softness 
of which he had never guessed himself 
capable. He began to forget his in- 
dignation, and think only of the prospect 
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of bagging the game—so easily do the 
primeval instincts spring into life in a 
man’s brain. 

Presently, when within about a hundred 
yards of the place where he hoped to get 
a fair shot, Coxen redoubled his caution. 
He went crouching, keeping behind the 
densest cover, lest his movements should 
reveal him. ‘Then, growing still more 
crafty, he got down and began to advance 
on all fours. 

Now it chanced that Sam Coxen’s eyes 
were not the only ones which had found 
interest in the red buck’s pro- 
ceedings. A large black bear, 
wandering just within the 
shelter of the forest’s edge, had 
espied the buck in the open, 
and being curious, after the 
fashion of his kind, had sat 
down in a thicket to watch the 
demolition of the cabbages. 

He had no serious thought 
of hunting the big buck, know- 
ing that he would be hard to 
catch and troublesome _ if 
caught. But he was in that 
investigating, pugnacious, 
meddlesome mood which is 
apt to seize an old male bear 
in the autumn. 

When the bear caught 
sight of Sam Coxen’s crawl- 
ing, stealthy figure, not two 
paces from his hiding-place, 
his first impulse was to vanish, 
to melt away like a big, por- 
tentous shadow into the silent 
deeps of the wood. His next, 
due to the season, was to rush 
upon the man and smite him, 

‘Then he realised that he 
himself was not the object of 
the man’s stealthy approach. 
He saw that what the hunter 
was intent upon was that buck 
out in the field. Thereupon 
he sank back on his great 
black haunches to watch the 
course of events. Little did 
Sam Coxen guess those 
cunning red eyes that followed him as he 
crawled by. 

At the point where the cover came 
nearest to the cabbage patch, Coxen 
found himself still out of range. Cocking 
his gun, he strode some twenty paces into 
the open, paused, and took a long, de- 
liberate aim. 
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Catching sight of him the moment 
he emerged, the buck stood eyeing 
him with sheer curiosity. Was this a 
harmless passer-by, or a would-be tres- 
passer on his new domain of cabbages ? 
On second glance, he decided that 
it looked like the noisy figure which 
had waved defiance from the top of the 
fence. 

Realising this, a red gleam came into 
the buck’s eye. He wheeled, stamped, 
and shook his antlers in challenge. 

At this moment, having got a good 





“Catching sight of him. .. the buck stood eyeing him with sheer 
curiosity.” 


aim, Coxen pulled the trigger. The cap 
refused to explode. Angrily he lowered 
the gun, removed the cap, and examined 
it. It looked all right; and there was 
plenty of priming in the tube. He 
turned the cap around, and again took 
careful aim. 

Now these actions seemed to the buck 
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nothing less than an invitation to mortal 
combat. He was in just the mood to 
accept such invitation. In two bounds 
he cleared the cabbage patch, and came 
mincingly down to the fray. 

This unexpected turn of affairs so 
flustered the inexperienced hunter that 
he altogether forgot to cock his gun. 
Twice he pulled desperately on the 
trigger, but with no result. Then, smitten 
with a sense of impotence, he hurled the 
gun at the enemy, and fled. 

Over the fence he went almost at 
a bound, and darted for the nearest tree 
that looked easy to climb. As his ill 
luck would have it, this tree stood just 
on the edge of 
the thicket wherein 
the much-in- 
terested "bear was 
keeping watch. 

A wild animal 
knows well enough 
when a.man is 
running away, and 
rarely loses a 
chance to show 
its appreciation 
of the fact. As 
Sam Coxen sprang 
for the lowest 
branch and swung 
himself up, the 
bear lumbered out 
from his thicket 
and reared him- 
self menacingly 
against the trunk. 

The buck, who 
had just cleared 
the fence, stopped 
short. It was 
clearly his turn 
now to play the 
part of spectator. 

When = Coxen 
looked down and 
saw his new foe, 
his heart ‘swelled 
with a sense of 
injury. Were the 
creatures of the 
wilderness allied 
against him? He 
was no coward, 
but he began to 
feel distinctly 
worried. The 
thought that 


‘And then he went capering off frivolously, ... 
bear lumbered impotently after him.” 
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flashed across his mind was, ‘* What’ll 
happen to the team if I don’t get back 
to unhitch them?” But meanwhile he 
was climbing higher and higher, and 
looking out for a way of escape. 

About half-way up the tree a long 
branch thrust itself forth till it fairly over- 
hung a thick young spruce. Out along 
this branch Coxen worked his way care- 
fully. By the time the bear had climbed 
to one end of the branch, Coxen had 
reached the other. Here he paused, 
dreading to let himself drop. ° 

The bear came on without hesitation, 
but cautiously ; and the great branch bent 
low under his weight, till Coxen was not 
more than a couple 
of feet from the 
top of the young 
rie, -Piren. 
nervously — letting 
go, he dropped, 
caught the thick 
branches in his 
desperate clutch, 
and clung secure. 

The big branch, 
thus suddenly 
freed from Coxen’s 
substantial weight, 
sprang back with 
such violence that 
the bear almost 
lost his hold. 
Growling angrily, 
he scrambled back 
to the main trunk, 
down which he 
began to lower 
himself tail fore- 
most. 

From ‘the 
businesslike 
alacrity of the 
bear’s movements 
Coxen _ realised 
that his respite was 
to be extremely 
temporary. He 
was not more than 
twelve feet from 
the ground, and 
could easily have 
made his escape 
while the bear was 
descending __ the 
other tree. But 
there below was 
the buck, keeping 


while the 








"By the time the bear had climbea to one end of the branch, Coxen had reached the other. Here he paused, 
dreading to let himself drop.” 
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both bear 


an eye of alert interest on 
and man. 

Coxen had no mind to face those keen 
antlers and trampling hoofs. He pre- 
ferred to stay where he was and hope for 
some unexpected intervention of fate. 
Like most backwoodsmen, he had a dry 
sense of the ridiculous, and the gravity of 
his situation could not quite blind him to 
the humour of it. 

While Coxen was running over in his 
mind every conceivable scheme for getting 
out of his dilemma, the last thing he 
would have thought of actually happened. 
The buck lost interest in the man, and 
turned all his attention to the bear, who 
was just now about seven or eight feet 
from the ground, hugging the great trunk 
and letting himself down carefully like a 
small boy afraid of tearing his trousers. 

It is possible that that particular buck 
may have had some old score against the 
bears. If so, this must have seemed an 
exceilent chance to’ collect a little on 
account. ‘The bear’s awkward position 
and unprotected hindquarters evidently 
appealed to him. He ambled forward, 
reared half playfully, half vindictively, and 
gave the bear a savage prodding with 
the keen tips of his antlers. Then he 
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bounded back some eight or ten paces 
and waited ; and the bear slid abruptly to 
the ground with a flat grunt of fury. 

Sam Coxen, twisted with silent laughter, 
nearly fell out of his fir-tree. 

The bear had now no room left for any 
remembrance of the man. He was in a 
perfect ecstasy of rage at the insolence of 
the buck, and rushed upon him like a 
cyclone, Against that irresistible charge 
the buck had no thought of making 
stand. Just in the nick of time he sprang 
aside, in a bound that carried him a full 
thirty feet. Another such, another, and 
another; and then he went capering off 
frivolously down the woody aisles, while 
the bear lumbered impotently after him. 
Before they were out of sight Sam Coxen 
slid down from his tree and made all 
haste over the fence. In the open field 
he felt more at ease, as he thought he 
could outrun the bear, if necessary, on a 
run back to the house. But he stopped 
long enough to pick up the gun. 

Then, with one pathetic glance at the 
ruined cabbages, he strode hastily up 
the hill, glancing backward from time 
to time to assure himself that neither of 
his late antagonists was returning to the 
attack. 


MY PEARL. 


BY VINCENT 


BENSON. 


HAVE a pearl—it 1s a little face 
I often look upon: 
There would not seem a world 


If that were gone. 


I have a pearl—it is a child’s dark eye, 
Most pure, most wondrous deep: 

It knows too little yet 

To make it weep. 


I have a pearl—it is an ivory mouth 
With roses on the rim, 
Roses and hyacinths 
Love giveth him. 


It is not large, my pearl; not just so dear 
In other people’s sight ; 
But oh—I love my pearl, 


For it is white. 




















The MIRROR of the SEA. 


IIL—GALES OF WIND. 


BY JOSEPH 


i. 


HE man—or perhaps I should say 
the poet, since anything may be 
expected of a poet in search of 

an epithet—who first spoke of a “ smiling 
sea” must have had a peculiar notion of 
joyousness. The smile of a giant would 
be a formidable thing. ‘The sea is never 
joyous, though it can be serene, and in 
the utmost freshness of its serenity it 
never has the youthful delicacy of the 
earth in spring. No man born and truth- 
ful to himself could declare that he ever 
saw the sea looking young. But some 
of us, regarding it with understanding 
and affection, have seen it looking old 
as if the immemorial ages had been 
stirred up from the undisturbed bottom 
of ooze. For it is a gale of wind that 
makes the sea look old. 

At a distance of years, looking back 
at the aspects which each storm presents, 
stored in the memory, it is that impression 
which disengages itself clearly from the 
great body of impressions left by many 
years of intimate contact. 

If you would know the age of the 
earth, look upon the sea in a storm. 

I hesitate before using the word 
“storm”; for the habit of many years is 
strong—the habit of the sailor’s thought in 
which that word never has a place. In 
the whole gamut of a sailor’s experience, 

. from a hurricane or heavy weather to 
a hard facer or a dirty night, there seems 
to be no room for a storm. 


CONRAD. 


Since the mad human animal first 
trusted itself on the water astride a plank, 
there may have been a sailor who used 
the word “storm.” It must have been one 
who would not have minded using the 
expression “ to cast anchor ”—which seems 
to be a technical phrase coined by lands- 
men to jar upon the ears of men for 
whom the splash of a falling anchor has 
been the closing sound of many phases 
of life. 

The Atlantic Ocean, that turns so quickly 
grey beneath a smoky sky, shows his age 
most in the stress of agale. ‘The greyness 
of the whole immense surface, the wind 
furrows upon the faces of the waves, the 
great masses of foam, flung about and 
waving as it were white locks, give to the 
sea in a gale its appearance of hoary age, 
lustreless, dull, without gleams, as though 
it had been created before light itself. 

Looking back after much love and 
much trouble, these instincts of primitive 
man, which personify the forces of nature 
for his affection and for his fear, are 
awakened in the breast of one who had 
gone beyond that stage even in his 
infancy. One seems to have known gales 
as enemies, and even as enemies one 
embraces them in that affectionate regret 
which clings to the past. 

Gales have their personalities : after all, 
perhaps it is not strange, for when all is 
said and done they are adversaries whose 
wiles you must defeat, whose violence you 
must resist, and yet with whom you must 
live in the intimacies of nights and days. 
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Here speaks the man of masts and sails, 
to whom the sea is not a navigable 
element but an intimate companion, The 
length of passages, the growing sense of 
solitude, the close dependence upon the 
very forces that, friendly to-day, without 
changing their nature, by the mere putting 
out of force, become dangerous to-morrow, 
make for that sense of fellowship which 
modern seamen, good men as they are, 
cannot hope to attain. And besides, your 
modern shop which is a steamship makes 
her passages on other principles than 
yielding to the weather and humouring 
the sea. She receives smashing blows, 
but she advances; it is a slogging fight 
and not a scientific campaign. ‘The 
machinery, the steel, the fire, the steam, 
have stepped in between the man and 
the sea. A modern fleet of ships does 
not so much make use of the sea as 
exploit a highway. The modern ship is 
not the sport of the waves. Let us say 
that each of her voyages is a triumphant 
progress—and yet it is a question whether 
it is not a more subtle and more human 
triumph to be the sport of the waves and 
yet survive. 

In his own time a man is always very 
modern. Whether the seamen of three 
hundred years hence will be men with the 
faculty of sympathy it is impossible to say, 
for unchangeable mankind changes with 
the pride of his own achievement. How 
will they feel on seeing the illustrations 
to the sea novels of our day, or of our 
yesterday? It is impossible to guess, 
But the seamen of our yesterday brought 
in contact with the old caravels by 
his sailing-ship, which is their direct de- 
scendant, attaining an almost absolute 
perfection in the very hour of death, 
cannot look upon those lumbering forms 
navigating the naive seas of ancient 
woodcuts without a feeling of surprise, 
affectionate derision, envy, and admira- 
tion. For those things, whose unmanage- 
ableness, even when represented on paper, 
makes one gasp with a sort of amused 
ho:ror, were manned by men, his_pro- 
fessional ancestors. 

No!—the seaman of three hundred 
years hence will probably be neither 
touched nor moved to derision, affection, 
or admiration. He will look upon the 
photogravures of our nearly defunct sailing- 
ships with a cold, inquisitive, but indifferent 
eye. Our ships of yesterday will be to 
his ships no ancestors, but predecessors, 


‘Their course will have been run and their 
race extinct. Whatever craft he handles 
at sea, he will be not our descendant, but 
our successor, 


II. 


And so much depends upon the craft 
which, made by man, is one with man, 
that the sea will wear for him another 
aspect. I remember once seeing the 
commander, officially the master, by 
courtesy the captain, of a fine iron ship 
of the old wool fleet, shaking his head at 
a very pretty brigantine. She was bound 
the other way ; she was a taut, trim, neat 
little craft, extremely well kept; and on 
that serene evening when we passed her 
close she looked the embodiment of 
coquettish comfort on the sea. It was 
somewhere near the Cape—Zhe Cape, 
tout court, being, of course, the Cape of 
Good Hope, the Cape of Storms of its 
Portuguese discoverer. And whether it 
is that the word “storm” should not be 
pronounced upon the sea where the 
storms dwell thickly, or because men are 
shy of confessing their good hopes, it may 
be called the nameless cape. Of the 
two great capes of the world, the other, 
strangely enough, is seldom if ever called 
a cape. We say, “fa voyage round the 
Horn”; “we rounded the Horn”; “ we 
got a frightful battering off the Horn” ; 
but never “ Cape Horn,”—and, indeed, 
perhaps with truth, for Cape Horn is as 
much of an island as of a cape. ‘The 
third great stormy cape of the world, 
which is the Leeuwin, receives always its 
full name, as if to console its second-class 
dignity. These are the capes that look 
upon the gales. 

The little brigantine, then, had doubled 
the Cape. Perhaps she was coming from 
Port Elizabeth—from East London—who 
knows? It was many years ago, but I 
remember well the captain of the wool- 
clipper nodding at her with the words, 
**] wouldn’t go about the sea ina thing 
like that for anything.” 

He was a man brought up in big deep- 
water ships, and the size of the craft under 
his feet was a part of his conception of 
the sea. His own ship was certainly big 
as ships went then. He may have thought 
of the size of his cabin, or, unconsciously 
perhaps, have conjured up a vessel so 
small tossing amongst the great seas. I 
didn’t inquire, and to a young second 
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mate the captain of the little pretty 
brigantine, sitting astride a camp stool 
with his chin resting on his hands _ that 
were crossed upon the rail, might have 
appeared a minor king amongst men, 
We passed her within earshot, without a 
hail, reading each other’s names without 
a signal. 

Later on, the second mate, the recipient 
of that almost involuntary mutter, could 
have told his captain that to a man 
brought up in big ships there may be 
a peculiar and fierce delight in what we 
should both then have called a small 
craft. Probably he would not have 
understood very well. His answer would 
have been a gruff “Give me size,” as I 
heard another man answer to a certain 
remark about the handiness of a small 
vessel. It was not a love of the grandiose 
or the prestige attached to a command of 
a great tonnage—for he continued, with an 
air of disgust and contempt, “ Why, you 
get flung out of your bunk as likely as 
not in any sort of heavy weather.” 

I don’t know : I remember a few nights 
in my lifetime, and in a big ship too, as 
big as they made them at that time, when 
one did not get flung out of one’s bed 
simply because one could not go to sleep 
for the extreme necessity of spreading 
arms and legs and holding on. ‘The 
expedient of turning your bedding out on 
to a damp floor and lying on’ it there was 
no earthly good, since you could not keep 
your place or get any rest in that position. 
But of the delight of seeing a small craft 
run bravely amongst the great seas there 
can be no question to a man whose soul 
does not dwell ashore. ‘Thus I well 
remember that three days’ run got out of 
a tiny little barque of barely four hundred 
tons somewhere between the islands of 
St. Paul and Amsterdam, and Cape Otway 
on the Australian coast. It was a hard 
long gale, grey clouds and green sea, 
heavy weather undoubtedly, but still what 
a sailor would call manageable. With two 
lower topsails and a reefed foresail the 
little vessel seemed to race with a long 
steady sea that did not becalm her in 
the troughs. ‘The great regular combers 
caught her up from astern, passed her 
with a fierce boiling up of foam, level 
with the bulwarks, went on ahead with 
a swish and a roar, and the little vessel 
dipping her jib boom into the tumbling 
froth would go on running in a smooth 
glassy hollow, a deep valley between two 
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ridges of the sea, hiding the horizon 
ahead and“astern. There was such 
fascination in the pluck, nimbleness, the 
continual exhibition of the little vessel’s 
seaworthiness, in the semblance of courage 
and endurance, that I couldn’t abandon 
the delight of watching her through the 
three unforgettable days of that gale which 
my mate also delighted to define as “a 
famous shove.” 

And this is one of those gales that 
in after years come back to one with a 
friendly aspect, as you may remember 
sometimes with pleasure the face of a 
man after your own heart whom you have 
once met and are never to see again. In 
this way gales have their physiognomy. 
You remember them by your own feelings, 
and no two gales stamp themselves in 
the same way upon your emotions, Some 
cling to you in woe-begone misery ; others 
come back fiercely and weirdly like ghouls 
bent upon sucking your strength away ; 
others again have a catastrophic splen- 
dour ; some are unvenerated recollections 
as of spiteful wild cats clawing at your 
agonised vitals ; others are severe like a 
visitation ; and one or two rise up draped 
and mysterious with an aspect of weary 
despair. In each of them there is a 
characteristic point at which the whole 
feeling seems contained in one single 
moment,—so, there is a certain four 
o'clock in the morning in the confused 
roar of a black and white world when I 
took charge of my watch with the absolute 
conviction that the ship would not live 
for another hour. 

I wonder what became of the men who 
silently (you couldn’t hear yourself speak) 
shared that conviction with me. ‘To be 
left to write about it is not perhaps the 
most enviable fate. 

This is the moment which resumes in 
its intensity the whole recollection of 
days and days of most terrific weather. 
We were then, for reasons which I do not 
wish to specify, in the close neighbour- 
hood of Kerguelen Land ; and now, when 
I open an atlas and look at the tiny dots 
on the map of the Southern Ocean, I 
see as if engraved upon the paper the 
physiognomy of that gale. 

Another, strangely, resembles a silent 
man. And yet it was not din that was 
wanting ; in fact it was terrific. It was 
a gale that came upon the ship swiftly, 
like a pampero, which last is a very sudden 
wind indeed. Before we knew very well 
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what was coming all the sails that were 
set had burst; the furled ones were 
blowing loose, ropes flying, sea hissing— 
it hissed tremendously—wind howling, 
and the ship lying on her side so that 
half of the crew were swimming and the 
other half clawing desperately at what- 
ever came to hand, according to where a 
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had been caught unawares. Two orders 
he had given at the first sign of an utterly 
unforeseen onset ; after that the magni- 
tude of his mistakes seemed to have over- 
whelmed him. We were doing what was 
needed and feasible. ‘The ship behaved 
well. Of course it was some time before 
we could pause in our fierce and dis- 


Round the Horn, 


man had been caught by the catastrophe, 
either to leeward or to windward. ‘The 
shouting I need not, mention—it was the 
merest drop in an ocean of noise—and 
yet the character of the gale seems 
contained in the recollection of one small, 
not particularly impressive, sallow man 
without a cap and with a very still face. 
Captain Jones—let us call him Jones— 





tracted exertions; but all through the 
work, the excitement, the uproar and 
some dismay, we were aware of this 
silent little man at the break of the poop, 
perfectly motionless, soundless, and often 
hidden from us by the drift of the 
sprays. 

When we officers clambered at last 
upon the poop, he seemed to come out of 
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that numbed composure, and shouted to 
us down wind: “ ‘Try the pumps.” After- 


wards he disappeared. As to the ship, 
I need not say that although she was 
presently swallowed in one of the blackest 
nights | can remember, she did not dis- 
appear. In truth, I don’t fancy that 
there had ever been much danger of that, 
but certainly the experience was startling 
and particularly deafening—and yet it is 
the memory of a very quiet silence that 
survives, 


Ill. 


For, after all, the gale of wind, a thing 
of mighty sound, is voiceless. It is man 
who in a chance phrase interprets the 
elemental passion of his enemy. ‘Thus 
there is another gale in my memory, a 
thing of endless deep, humming roars, 
moonlight and a spoken sentence. 

It was off that other Cape which is 
always deprived of its title, as the Cape 
of Good Hope is deprived of its name, 
and that is called the Horn. For a true 
expression of dishevelled wildness there is 
nothing like a gale in the bright moon 
light of a high latitude. 

The ship, hove-to and bowing to 
enormous flashing seas, glistened wet 
from deck to trucks; only her one set 
sail was black upon the gloomy blueness 
of the air.. I was young then and suffer- 
ing from weariness, cold and imperfect 
oilskins which let water in at every seam. 
I craved human companionship, and 
coming off the wheel, took my place by 
the boatswain (a man whom I did not 
like) in a comparatively dry spot where 
at best we had water only up to our 
knees. Above our heads the great 
explosive booming gusts of noise passed 
continuously, justifying the sailor’s saying 
“that it blows great guns.” And just 
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from that need of human companion- 
ship, being very close to the man, I said, 
or rather shouted: “ Blows very hard, 
boatswain.” 

His answer was: “ Aye, and if it blows 
only a little harder things will begin to 
go. As long as everything holds I don’t 
mind it, but when things begin to go it’s 
bad.” 

‘The intonation, the shouting voice, the 
practical truth of these words, heard years 
ago from a man I did not like, have 
stamped the peculiar character on that 
gale, 

And so it may be a look in the eyes of 
a shipmate, a low murmur in the most 
sheltered spot where the watch on duty 
are huddled together, a meaning moan 
from one to the other with a glance at 
the windward sky, a sigh of weariness, a 
gesture of disgust, passing to the keeping 
of the great wind, become part and parcel 
of the gale. ‘The olive tint of hurricane 
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clouds presents an aspect peculiarly 

appalling. ‘The ragged wrack, flying if 
before a nor’-west wind, makes you dizzy af 
with its headlong speed that depicts the 4 
rush of the invisible air. A hard sou’- a 


wester startles you with its close horizon 
and its low grey sky, as if it were a prison 
wherein there is no rest for body or soul. 
And there are black squalls, white squalls, 
thunder squalls and unexpected gusts 
that come without a single sign in the 
sky; and of each kind no one of them 
resembles another. 

There is infinite variety in the gales of 
wind at sea, and apart from the peculiar, 
terrible, and weird moaning that may be 
heard sometimes passing through the roar 
of a hurricane—an unforgettable sound 
as if the soul of the universe had been 
goaded into a mournful groan—it is after 
all the man’s voice that stamps the mark 
of his feeling upon the character of a gale. 
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BY F. J. 


EN speak glibly in these days of 
the decadence of Parliament. 


Is it so? Is the held of Parlia- 
ment on the public imagination weakening 
so much? Is the glamour of politics 
fading with the passing of the great 
Victorian statesmen who focussed the 
attention of the Empire upon Westminster 


as the fountain of all administrative 
wisdom? Are we really suffering from 


a species of political atrophy that dulls 
the popular interest in law-making and 
the administration of affairs? 

All these things, and worse, are said 
of the present state of our 
Parliamentary institutions, 
and earnest reformers des- 
pairfully confess to repeated 
failures to create an aggres- 
sive public opinion on any 
political subject whatever. 
What is the explanation of 
this Laodicean indifference ? 
Some social students put it 
down to the demoralising 
influences of flat life and the 
pemmican press; others to 
a surfeit of Gladstonian 
legislation or to the Tory 
democratic party, which 
capped the — superfluous 
edifice with unnatural and 
indecent surrenders to the 
fancied claims of the Con- 
servative working man. It 
is certain that, from what- 
ever cause, there has been 
in the present Parliament a 
marked reaction from the healthy, busy 
energy of the Parliaments that immedi- 
ately preceded it. And, if the legislative 
chambers themselves are slack and listless, 
what is there ¢to astonish in the fact that 
the electorate copy the example of the 
elected persons to whom they naturally 
look for guidance? But there is nothing 
of decadence in all this. The Parlia- 
mentary body politic is healthy enough ; 
it is suffering merely from the effects of a 
prolonged indulgence in over-stimulating 
diet. It is a mercy to Parliament and the 
country that the orgie of legislation wore 
itself out with the end of the last century 
and the disappearance of the chief actors 
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“The lecturer of the Government,” 
Mr. John Redmond. cat 

the Liberals, and how he 

would have scarified the naive vanity 
of Major Seely and the heartsearching 
scruples of Mr. Ivor Guest and the gallant 
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in it; the pace could not have been 
maintained, even with the stimulus of 
their vote-compelling genius, and it is 
better for their Parliamentary reputations 
that the record was closed before the 
reaction came. 

The influence of Parliament upon the 
country, as upon itself, depends largely 
upon the extent to which the personal 
equation enters into its daily life. In the 
House of Commons, particularly, the 
overwhelming personal and _ individual 
touch is wanting more than ever. The 
House is a series of politically collectivist 
agglomerations, cohering 
merely from contact: the 
Unionists on their benches, 
the Liberals on theirs, and 
the Irish Nationalists in their 
evergreen compound in the 
sterile desert of the Opposi- 
tion wilderness. Occasion- 
ally one of the masses sheds 
an atom, aS one sees a 
colony of cheesemites drop 
one of its number, and the 
atom is absorbed by one of 
the other agglomerations. 
And no great fuss is made 


of it, either. But these 
things could not have 


happened in the days of 
the giants. With what scorn 
would Disraeli have visited 
the pursuit by Mr. Winston 
Churchill of the jumping 
into the preserves of 


Colonel Kemp! By the same token, too, 
it may be imagined how the dashing 
Major Jameson would have fared at the 
hands of the cold and pitiless Parnell, and 
how the doubting spirit of Mr. Richard 
Rigg would have been held up to ridicule 
and the sound of Homeric laughter by 
the fine rage of Gladstone. There is none 
now among the leaders who is capable of 
tearing a passion to rags, and Mr. Balfour 
watches his atoms drop away, and Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman drops others, 
each with true Scottish disregard of the 
24 
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obvious; while Mr. Redmond sees his 
followers splitting hairs vigorously beneath 
him with a sublime air of detachment, 
absorbed entirely in his mission of lecturer 





The late Sir W. V. Harcourt. 


of the Government on the potato famine 
in the west of Ireland. 

Truly, the giants are missed, and none 
more than the Knight of Malwood, the 
genially lugubrious prophet of financial 
evil whose direst forecasts never hurt the 
feelings of the most determined of his 
opponents. In one of his happiest phrases 
—and Sir William Harcourt was an expert 
coiner of phrases—he declared that the 
highest ambition of any Parliamentarian 
should be “to stand well with the House 
of Commons.” It was, I think, during 
his eloquent eulogy of Mr. Gladstone, 
and the spoken word fitted exactly the 
relation in which both the dead statesmen 
and the living orator stood towards that 
assembly. No one in the first rank 
has stood so well with the House of 
Commons as Sir William Harcourt. He 
loved the House, and was loved by it, 
as his numerous firm friendships with 
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political opponents testify, not the least 
of them that which he felt to the last 
towards Mr. Chamberlain. No one was 
more in touch with the House or could 
appeal to its interest more readily than 
he. Yet he was not an immediately 
successful Parliamentarian. A keen ob- 
server of the time, old William White, 
the principal doorkeeper of the House 
and a writer of Parliamentary gossip 
for Zhe Jllustrated News, wrote of 
his first speech in February, 1869, that 
‘“‘his oratory, like that of many lawyers, 
needs compression to be very effective 
in the House of Commons, and _ his 
delivery would be all the more impressive 
were the tone of it somewhat quicker 
and more lively!” Again, writing of Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt’s speech on March 18th, 
1870, on Mr. Forster’s Education Bill, 
the same chronicler declares it was the 
best speech on the religious question, 
yet it did not impress the House. 
“Because he has no art. This is the 
secret. He has command of language, 
but he does not know how to modulate 
his voice. His words are allowed to 
flow from him monotonously, lazily, as 
if the speaker cared not how they came 
out. And his action is quite as in- 
artistic.” It is curious that these defects 
of Harcourt’s oratory, thus early and 





“A heavy father of debate” ; Sir Henry Fowler. 


accurately diagnosed, were characteristic 
of him to the end. He did, indeed, 
learn to ‘‘ modulate his voice,” though he 
could never move the House of Commons 
to deep emotion; his talent for inflexion 
was more successfully employed in the 
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sarcastic vein. Thus it was that he 
became the keen debater more than the 
orator, and his least successful speeches 
were those in which he tried to be most 
impressive. Sir Henry Fowler, quite the 
heavy father of debate, was always better 
than Sir William upon a ceremonious 
occasion. 

It was Sir William Harcourt, I believe, 
who invented the description, a “club- 
able man,” and I can believe that in his 
earlier days he was such a man. But how 
scarce the 
class 18s 
becoming 
is nowhere 
so notice- 
able as in 
the House 
of Com- 
mons, The 
days when 
little knots 
of cronies 
would 
gather in 
the corners 
of the 
smoke- 
room and 
pass the 
t ime 
between 
divisions 
with jest 
and — story 
seem to 
have dis- 
appeared 
wit h 
*" Diack’? 
Power, Sir 
William 
Woodall, 
Sir Robert 
Fowler, Sir J. W. Maclure, Sir William 
Allan, and the other story-tellers of their 
age. To be sure, Mr. Labouchere, Sir 
John Aird, and Sir William Coddington are 
still left to lend occasional gaiety to the 
scene ; but before another Parliament, 
It seems, they will have sought a relief 
from the stress of political life, and a 
new generation of sociable members must 
be evolved —if it can be—to lead the flow 
of small talk in the smoking-room while 
that “Sunny Jim” of politics, Lord Stanley, 
Is charming the Opposition into passing 
the Post Office votes, Mr, Labouchere, 





Mr. Labouchere. 
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still the earnest devotee of the cigarette, 
would like to see the Speaker out of the 
Chair in a sense, because he has the 
credit of 
having put 
Mr. Gully 
bmto ft. 
While _ the 
eminent 
E.C. was 
yet an un- 
assuming 
private 
member, 
Speaker 
Peel retired, 
and the 
I.iberal 
Government 
of the day 
had not a 
candidate 
ready. It 
was Mr. 
Labouchere, it is said, who dropped a 
hint to Sir William Harcourt that Mr. 
Gully was the man. Mr. Labouchere’s 
nomination was more readily accepted 
by the Leader of the House than had 
been Mr. Gladstone’s nomination of 
Mr. Labouchere for office in the 
Radical Cabinet of 
1892. So Mr. 
Gully was elected, 
beating the Con- 
servative nominee, 
Sir Matthew White 
Ridley, by eleven 
votes. Mr. Labou- 
chere was proud of 
the victory, and well 
he might be, and 
the smoking-room 
looked up to him 
more than ever. 
Hard and healthy, 
in spite of his 
seventy-three years, 
Mr. Labouchere is 
no less remark- 
able than Mr. 
Chamberlain in the 
contempt in which 
he holds physical 
exercise of every 
kind. His longest 
walk used to be from his house by Poet’s 
Corner to the House of Commons, and 
he does not walk even thus far now, but 


**Sunny dim,” The Postmaster- 
General. 
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drives always from Queen Anne’s Gate. 
Like the great fiscal reformer, he finds his 
sole recreation in smoking. It is quite 
possible that he may see the Speaker 
out of the Chair, for the normal term of 








“The portly form of Mr, Chaplin.” 


service is approaching its fulfilment, and 
Mr. Gully has well earned the honours 
and the rest that will come to him in 
the natural course of events. 

What Sir William Harcourt was to the 
Opposition as a debater, Mr. Chamberlain 
is to the Unionists. Each has represented 
an individual force and a_ personal in- 
fluence that has been far more potent in 
debate than such pure oratory as those 
distinguished Irishmen, the present Lord 
Ashbourne and Lord Rathmore, delighted 
the House of Commons with in the early 
eighties. Neither Sir William Harcourt 
nor Mr. Chamberlain could be classed as 
an orator ; but the debates of the House 
have been poorer since the member for 


West Birmingham retired to a back bench 
below the gangway. ‘The arts that he 
practised from the Treasury bench have 
been abandoned since he left it, and the 
House is conscious of a disappointment 
whenever he has spoken since his transla- 
tion. ‘There is a shrewd suspicion, how- 
ever, that the self-suppression is not 
permanent, and that, sooner or later, 
reinforced by the support of the Standard, 
his whilom opponent, the incisive, clear- 
cut philippics of the right honourable 
gentleman will be heard in their old 
telling force. One cannot help contrasting 
him with his neighbour, Mr. Charles 
Thomson Ritchie, who retired so_ pre- 
cipitately from office at the first whisper 
of a retaliatory fiscal policy. ‘There sits 
Mr. Chamberlain, with the portly form 
of Mr. Chaplin overshadowing him, yet 
alertly and quietly confident, biding his 
time ; near him the cx-Chancellor of the 
luxchequer, who, no more recently than 
last April, got through his first (and last) 
Budget with a magnificent bribe to Par- 
liament of a remission of fourpence in the 
income tax. Of course, he ought only to 
have taken off threepence, and that was 
his first great miscalculation ; his next 
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The Duke af Devonshire. 


was in leaving the Government when he 
need not have done. 

Of all the devoted band who resigned 
office last July because they feared 
Mr. Balfour had been captured by Mr. 
Chamberlain, none was more completely 
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misled than Mr. Ritchie. And now Mr. 
Ritchie, like the Duke of Devonshire, 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, and Lord 
George Hamilton, is sorry he was so 
hurried. At least, so I understand, and 
it is quite credible. 

But a more disappointed man still is 
the Duke. 
a private member of the House of Lords 
becomes him even less than the more 
or less articulate activity of the Lord 
Presidency of the Council. For a states- 
man who has three times refused to 
form a Government, the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s present position is a wonder to his 
friends and a marvel to Parliament. 
Like Mr. Ritchie, he is unhappy in being 
out of office while his party is still in 
power ; and he cannot join the Opposition. 
The future political career of the Duke 
and of Lord Balfour of Burleigh and 
Mr. Ritchie is matter for curious specula- 
tion, (That of Lord George Hamilton 
is, of course, closed.) 

Lord James of Hereford, who sacrificed 
nothing by asserting his sympathy with 
the fiscal views of the seceders of last 
year, is another object of puzzlement to 
the elect. It is understood that he had 
something to do with the crisis which the 

















“Reinforced by the support of the Standard.” 


retirement of these four statesmen pro- 
voked, and that he carried in his pocket, 
ready for any emergency, a brand-new 
Cabinet drawn up, prepared to take office 
atany moment. But the time has gone 


ot af 
Sy when politics are to be controlled from 
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The picturesque idleness of 
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Mayfair, or ducal drawing-rooms anywhere 
The overwhelming personality of Mr. 
Chamberlain, supported by the popularity 
of the Prime Minister, resisted the suc- 
cessive shocks of ministerial resignations. 

Should the chances and changes of the 
near future lead to 
the creating of a 
new Unionist ad 
ministration, there 
is no question that 
the return of the 
Duke of Devon 
shire to association 
with bis well-tried 
colleagues would be 
most agreeable to 
all sections of the 
party. Indifferent 
speaker though he 
is, there is a British 
doggedness and 
thoroughness about 
the Duke that en- 
dear him to every 
one with whom he 
has any _ political 
association; and 
his oe and “The heir to a duke- 
advice in council dom,” Mr. Victor Caven- 
have undoubtedly — dish. 
been missed by the 
Prime Minister in the trying times of 
last autumn. 

But the Duke is still represented in the 
Government, and well represented, by 
Mr. Victor Cavendish. Mr. Cavendish 
has turned out to be quite an adept at 
whipping, and none but a Government 
whip knows what a Herculean task it was 
last session to gather up the daily toll of 
members necessary to guarantee a Govern- 
ment majority. Mr. Cavendish is not 
merely the easy-going, lethargic English- 
man that he looks ; he has developed an 
activity in the pursuit of stragglers that 
is a wonder to all who fail to remember 
that he did well in the playing fields 
at Eton. 

The avenues open to deserters from 
the post of duty in the House of 
Commons are many, especially in the 
summer time, as the Liberal whips who 
were caught napping on the cordite 
division bitterly remember. The whips 
are expected to watch them all or have 
them watched. Not all whips take this 
amount of trouble ; but young whips and 
conscientious ones do, and Mr. Cavendish 
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has both these qualities to his credit 
He is also, like his noble uncle, inde- 
pendent and fearlessly outspoken. It is 
recorded of him that once, long before 
he was a whip, he was appointed to a 
committee on a certain administrative 
matter connected with the Royal house- 
hold. He was at the same time told 
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that one of his proposed colleagues was 
an eminent purveyor—a blameless and 
amiable man, but still a purveyor—and the 
blood of all the Cavendishes boiled within 
him at the suggestion. It is on record, 
privately, what he said. It was very little, 
but it was to the point, and the eminent 
purveyor did not join the committee. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


PATRONAGE AND POVERTY. 


BY MAY 


OVERTY is, as we all know, a relative 
term. There is the poverty which 
drives in a single-horse brougham instead 
of a motor-car, for instance,— which drinks 
champagne on definite 
occasions instead of 
merely at the moment’s 
whim,-—which gives its 
less important dinner- 
parties at home instead 
of at the Carlton,—which 
can only afford a town 
house in the season, and 
depends on its friends 
for autumn “shoots.” 
There is the poverty, 
again, which leads to the 
workhouse ; which spends 
nights upon the ‘Thames 
Embankment, and wears 
greasy newspapers next 
its skin in the winter, 
“ter keep the cold out” ; 
the squalid and _ foul 
poverty which has existed 
since the days of Lazarus, 
and will exist while there 
is a world left for it to 
shelter its mutilated form. 
And there is the poverty 
which has to hold its 
skirt high for fear of 
soiling the lining —- the 
poverty in whose ac- 
counts the shillings are 
serious items and -even 
the pence coins to be 
reckoned with, 





BATEMAN. 


This is the poverty upon which patronage 
battens. 

The act of giving may be made _ so 
beautiful, so cultured, that the more refined 
amongst us sometimes 
ask ourselves why we 
women should not culti- 
vate it as a fine art 
instead of as a means 
of putting indignities 
albeit with the “best 
intentions !” — upon our 
friends. Which of us 
has not in her day writhed 
under the lash of a gift 
presented either — un- 
graciously or with = so 
obvious an air of patron 
age that only the fear of 
hurting the donor’s feel- 
ings made us accept it ? 

To give is not only 
more blessed than to re- 
ceive ; itis infinitely more 
gratifying—with — certain 
obvious exceptions. We 
have all met, of course, 
what may be called the 
Present- 
Hunters: such exist in 
almost 


Systematic 


every large 
family — assuredly in 
every circle. Whatever 
their ages, they never 


fail to remind you of 


the fact that their birth- 


‘There is the poverty which has to hold its days are approaching. 
skirts high for fear of soiling the lining.” 


“Your last year’s present 
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was such a 
lovely little 
lace handker- 
chief, dear, 
if you are 
thinking of 
giving me any- 
thing this 
year, might I 
remind you 
how I want 
an ostrich- 
feather stole?” 
At thre 
rate, your 
original _ pre- 
sent may 
swell to the 
dimensions of 
a’ motor-car! 
When the 
excuse of a 
birthday is 
wanting, the 
end is fre- 
quently gained 
by means of 
exaggerated 
praise of some 
small object 
in your draw- 
ing-room or on 
your dressing- 
table. ‘Oh, 
what a love of 
a little candle 
shade ! ” — or 
powder-box,as 
the case may 
be. “ Would 
you mind tell 
ing me the price? How dreadful! that’s 


**Why, do you mean it really ? 
sweet of you!’” 


quite beyond poor me. Why, do you mean 
it really ?—I may have it ?—O how perfectly 
sweet of you !” 

Such persons are frequently in superior 
financial positions to yourself. This does 
not prevent their giving you commissions 
to make small purchases of a pound or two 
in town, when you are about to visit them- 
purchases which very often entail a special 
iourney, and for which they omit to pay 
afterwards. As you are temporarily their 
guest, good manners prevent your reminding 
them of their omission, and you have not 
even the satisfaction of being thanked for 
your gift! In churches, too, these persons 
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have a knack 
of benefacting 
others at your 
expense ; they 
forget their 
purses and 
borrow small 
loans so 
small as to 
sitp -the 
memory at 
once. They 
would not will- 
ingly be dis- 
honest, but 
theirs is, none 
the less, the 
habit of ac- 
quisitiveness 
which in a 
lower sphere 
of life would 
probably have 
landed them 
in the police 
court. As 
things go, they 
reckon on 
their friends’ 
indifference, 
and are ac- 
counted 
charming 
people by all 
who have not 
suffered from 
their “ little 
ways.” 

/ may have it ?- 0 how perfectly To give to 
such persons 
is eminently 
unsatisfactory—advantageous neither to the 
purse nor the temper! But there are other 
means of philanthropy ready at hand for 
such as will see. However badly off we 
are, there is nearly always some one in 
our immediate circle to whom the good 
things of this world have been further 
denied. If we give to these, let it be with 
grace, not patronage. 

A girl who earns her living as a secretary 
told me a few days ago that a married 
woman friend lately presented her with a 
pair of unworn black net sleeves, cut out of a 
newly bought evening blouse to which some 
Chantilly lace sleeves had been transferred. 
Shortly afterwards the secretary wanted to 
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match the net, and asked her friend at what 
shop she had bought the blouse in question. 
“T can’t remember,” said the lady. ‘Jane, 
what was the shop where I got the blouse, 
with those common net sleeves which I 
couldn’t wear, and so gave Miss A——?” 
This sort of experience is cn the level with 
that of the woman who sends a boxful of 
goods to a 
poor rela- 
tion, and 
writes, “ So 
glad to send 
you these 
they’ve been 
littering up 
the house 
for months, 
and though 
Nan _ tried, 
she couldn’t 
sell them. 
I’m sure 
they’re just 
the things 
for you!” 
To accept 
the charity 
of near 
relations is 
to be placed 
in possibly 
the most 
trying posi- 
tion of all. 
Take the 
question of 
a loan, for 
instance. To 
begin with, 
relations 
usually ex- 
pect to be 
paid ahigher 
rate of 





‘Again, a rich relation, hearing of your difficulties, scnds for you—probes ~you 


school again ; but with this difference-—you 
have all the blame and none of the praise. 
Woe betide you if any passing pleasures 
come your way during this time of proba- 
tion! Complimentary tickets at the theatre 
are construed into arunning account at 
Lacon & Ollier’s Bond Street office — a 
friend’s “lift” to a reception in a coupé is 
exaggerated 
into culpable 
extrava- 


gance 
Your visits 
in the 


country are 
spoken of 
with bated 
breath ; if it 
be known 
that you 
have taken 
a hand at 
‘*bridge,”’ 
you are 
doomed as 
an inveter- 
ate gambler. 
Not an item 
of expendi- 
ture but is 
made the 
topic of 
family con- 
claves — not 
an act. of 
yours but is 
prejudicial 
from that 
moment. 
You may 
have paid 
up your 
original loan 
with interest 
may 


interest __ their depths, and after several turns of the moral thumbscrew presents yu lh a v e 


than qa with a five-pound note.” 
stranger— 

and to exercise the right of censure upon 
your actions as well. Again, a rich rela- 
tion, hearing of your difficulties, sends for 
you—probes their depths, and after several 
turns of the moral thumbscrew presents you 
with a five-pound note. That note becomes 
a nightmare. It lays you open toa course 
of sermons at all times and all seasons 
except the Church’s! It is like going to 





“worked 
out’? the 
gift, humanly speaking, with the sweat of 
your body, but—the fiat has gone forth. 
You are branded as a black sheep. And 
once to be branded as a black sheep in 
a large family is to bear the scar to your 
dying day 
Most of us are born schoolmasters, after 
all. We like to direct, to point the way, to 
be in the superior position of “ knowing best.” 
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From the heights of a pedestal we are will- 
ing to help our neighbours—if only they 
recognise how we have stooped to do so. 

In earthly help there is too often this 
savour of bitterness, But if it leads us by 
the rough paths of disillusion to the Divine 
help which is always ready to spend itself, 
we need not complain. ‘“ The foolishness of 
the Cross,” as it has been called, has little 
indeed in common with our modern ways 
of giving. One witty French writer once 
said, “ Philanthropy is the art of advertise- 
ment ”—and another, “ The art of giving is 
to get rid of what you do not want.” 
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Cheap cynicism, perhaps—but there is a 
flavour of truth in both comments. Yet, 
luckily, in the history of the nation and 
the history of the individual alike, certain 
noble examples of the true friend and help- 
meet, the real philanthropist, stand out ; 
and these redeem the rest. There are 
those amongst us to-day whose lives are 
full of denials and sacrifice, who give without 
hope of return, who spend themselves and 
are spent for others. Their bounty is less 
a question of so many pounds, shillings and 
pence, than of the personal daily offering 
of self upon the altar of life. 
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THE UNEMPLOYED, 


LApby: ‘‘ But have you no trade or business?” 
BEGGAR: ‘‘ Yes, lady, I'm a humorist.” 


Lapy : ‘‘ A humorist ?” 
BEGGAR : ‘‘ Yes, I go about looking for work.” 





















A drawing by CaRToN Moore-Park. 








1. ‘‘ Hello, Downy! what are you doing here?” 
‘' Waiting for a fool to come along.” 


2. ‘‘ Well! I think I'll wait and see him come.” 


3. ‘ Hello, old chap! How are you? Won't you sit down?” 
4. ‘‘ Thanks, old chap! 





How are you? What have we got here?” 
‘“Oh, waiting for a fool to come along!” 


Um! Well, he hasn't come this time.” 


s. ‘Hello, Giglamps! we've been waiting for you! 
‘‘ Hello, Giglamps! we've been waiting for you!” 
‘«'Take a seat, won't you? and rest your brain,” 
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N art nothing succeeds like failure, and 
nothing fails like success. An _ in- 
quiry into the basis of popularity in 

art is therefore an attempt to discover the 
bacillus of bad art. But before we investi- 
gate the causes of popularity, it is well to 
define it. There are different kinds of 
popularity. Shakespeare, for instance, is 
at once the most popular and the most 
unpopular of poets. The popular elements 
in Shakespeare are those which are least 
precious. There is a sense in which the 
Bible is the most popular book in the world, 
but there is also a sense in which it is the 
least popular. Indeed, it may be said that 
the Bible as literature is an unknown book. 
These are platitudes, but they show that 
there are two kinds of popularity—that 
which is based upon the verdict of the few, 
and that which is based upon the verdict of 
the many. When the many come to accept 
the verdict of the few there arises a third 
kind of popularity which is mainly spurious, 
seeing that it rests upon acceptance un- 
qualified by personal experience. The kind 
of popularity which I propose to analyse 
here is that which is solely based upon the 
verdict of the many. 

It is not generally realised that the voice 
of the people has begun to speak in the 
court of literature only during 


The 
a the past fifty years. Innoother 
Bacillus. *8° has the crowd been able to 


read. The audiences which ap- 
plauded the plays of Aristophanes, AEschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides were not popular 
audiences in the modern sense. The 
Roman poets were not read by the Roman 
people. The great Oriental poets addressed 
a learned audience The Elizabethan 


WHY THEY ARE POPULAR. 


BY JAMES DOUGLAS. 
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dramatists wrote for a scholarly few. So 
did Fielding, Scott, Blake, Coleridge, Keats, 
Shelley, and Wordsworth. Tennyson was 
the first really popular poet, but he cap- 
tured the public ear mainly by his feebler 
verse, such as “ The Charge of the Light 
Brigade,” “The May Queen,” “ Enoch 
Arden,” and “ Maud.” 
first great popular novelist. He is the true 
progenitor of the popular novelists of our 


Dickens was the 


own day, and in his work we may find the 
first trace of the bacillus for which we are 
searching. 
Whatever education has done, it has not 
raised the standard of taste in literature. It 
has lowered it. Popularity in 
Pp a se our time does not mean what 
aeons it meant when [Vaverley was 
published. It means more and it means 
less, for what it has gained in quantity it has 
lost in quality. The board schools and the 
newspapers have dragged the people up to 
literature, but they have also dragged litera- 
ture down to the people. No artist can now 
afford to be popular, for the path of popu- 
larity is no longer the path of art. Our 
writers keep one eye on their ideal and the 
other on the mob. Grant Allen killed his 
talent by trying to serve these two masters. 
This sordid conflict between art and popu- 
larity may be seen in the work of many 
living authors. Most of our novelists make 
the right hand of the mart wash the left 
hand of the muse. This debasement of the 
artistic conscience has gone far since the 
death of Rossetti. Literary simony is no 
longer regarded with horror. Mr. Kipling 
humbly alters the unhappy ending of 7he 
Light that Failed to please the happy 
enders, Mr, John Davidson and Mr. 

















Stephen Phillips forsake the green slopes of 
Parnassus for the barren boards of the stage. 
Mr. Barrie stifles his subtle humour and 
delicate sentiment in the sunless atmosphere 
of the theatre. And this debasement of 
art deepens the debasement of popular taste. 
Even the artist who works with a conscience 
and an aim does not escape from the pre- 
vailing pestilence. Chilled by a sense of 
alienation, Mr. Henry James darkens the 
windows of his soul with filmy arabesques of 
frosty ambiguity, while Mr. Maurice Hew- 
lett wanders in labyrinthine preciosity, and 
Mr, Francis Coutts scornfully devotes his 
genius to dignified self-dissection. Popu- 
larity is a deity which slays both those who 
seek it and those who shun it. Even the 
comic irony of Mr. George Meredith is not 
invincible against its cruel blandishments. 
Rossetti once denounced as a miscreant 
the man who tells the world that a poem or 


p a picture is bad when he knows 
Caine and 


Corelli. it to be good. “By God,” he 


cried, “if I met such a man at 
a dinner-table, I must not kick him, I sup- 
pose ; but I could not and would not taste 
bread and salt with him.” There is another 
kind of miscreant who seems to me to be 
a still more eligible candidate for Coventry, 
—the artist who deliberately degrades his 
talent to supply the demand of the market. 
That is the unpardonable sin against the 
spirit of art. Of course the mercenary man 
of genius elaborately deceives his conscience, 
and works in an unconscious or semi-con- 
scious hypocrisy. The Spirit of the Market 
is not a clumsy pander like Mephistopheles : 
it is a sardonic atmosphere rather than a 
sardonic demon. 

The literary world is rich in humour, but 
nothing in it is more humorous than the 
scorn of the unsuccessful for the successful 
huntsman of popularity. The most popular 
novelists of our day are undoubtedly Mr. 
Hall Caine and Miss Marie Corelli, and that 
is why they are lapped in envious invective, 
It is proper and pleasant to laugh at their 
foibles and frailties. I strictly reserve my 
right to that pleasure and duty, for I hold 
that every good human being ought gladly 
to allow other good human beings to laugh 
at the absurd side of his personality. It is 
good to laugh at one’s self, for then one can 
always laugh last; but it is also good to 


permit—nay, to invite—others to laugh at 
you. But the deepest laughter is that which 
is born of understanding and sympathy and 
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love. No human being is too absurd to be 
understood, or too grotesque to be loved. 
Let us try, then, to understand Mr. Hall 
Caine and Miss Marie Corelli, and to help 
them to understand each other ; 


Our two : 4 oes 
for, believe me, it is as neces- 


Novelists. 
ary that they should under- 


stand each other as it is that we should 
understand them. I have often thought 
that the Peace Society ought to endeavour 
to compose the feud between the Lion and 
the Unicorn in the Royal Arms. It seems 
so wanton, so wicked, so demoralising. 
Why should they fight for ever for a crown 
which they can never wear? And it 
disturbs me in the same way to think that 
possibly Mr. Hall Caine may not fully 
realise the glory of Miss Marie Corelli and 
that possibly Miss Marie Corelli may not 
adequately grasp the splendour of Mr. Hall 
Caine. For it seems to me that these two 
popular novelists are bound up with the 
British Constitution as irretrievably and in- 
extricably as the Whig Lion and the Tory 
Unicorn. If we can understand them we 
can understand the British Constitution, 
The secret of England’s greatness lies con- 
cealed in such novels as 7he Prodigal Son 
and Gods Good Man. John Bull is fond of 
pier-glasses which mirror his noble linea- 
ments. Here is a pair of pier-glasses which 
delight the good man—Gods Good Man 
who also rather fancies himself in the part 
of The Prodigal Son. For John oscillates 
for ever between the hot fit of prodigality 
and the cold fit of repentance. 

John’s character is pellucidly reflected in 
these popular novels. Its dominant traits 
John Bull. 2° 2” innocent righteousness 

and a naive honesty. Other 
races may be as righteous and as honest, 
but they are not so sure of it as John, Now 
the dominant traits of the Caine novel and 
the Corelli novel are an innocent righteous- 
ness anda naive honesty. Like John, they 
believe in their gospel with a violent certi- 
tude. John delights in his own domestic 
sentiment, his own religion, and his own 
social conventions. So do they. John 
revels in the moral contemplation of his own 
immorality. So do they. In fact, the only 
grave charge which can be brought against 
them is that they are more Johannine than 
John. 

Not being English, I can praise John 
without immodesty, and so I may hint that 
John’s most alluring charm is his fidelity 
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to his own one sole point of view. Others 
may call it arrogance, insularity, insolence, 
or stupidity; but although these are all 
admirable virtues, I think they do not 
adequately suggest John’s superb fixity of 
vision. In such a transient and fickle world 
as this, it is well that one race should be so 
sure that it is always right about everything 
and that everybody else is always wrong 
about everything. John is the linch-pin of 
this planet. The secret of worldly success 
is to have one point of view, like the English. 
The secret of worldly failure is to have 
many, like the Irish. 

Now in the novels of Mr. Hall Caine and 
Miss Marie Corelli I find the incarnation of 

John Bull and his own one sole 
‘The Pros oint of view about everything. 
digal Son. Take, for instance, 7he Prodigal 
Son, The parable of the prodigal has 
become deliriously Anglicised. If there is 
one delusion which is firmly rooted in 
the homely mind of John Bull it is the 
delusion that “honesty is the best policy,” 
that vice is always punished, and _ that 
virtue is always triumphant. The idea of 
prosperous prodigality may be Irish or 
French—it is not British. Mr. Caine, in a 
fit of rebelliousness, seems to have resolved 
to paint a prosperous prodigal, a rake who 
safely garners the harvest of his wild oats, 
and who comes home bringing his sheaves 
with him, That is a stroke of Hebraic 
humour. The Psalmist saw the wicked 
flourishing like a green bay tree. He 
flourished ‘himself. It was at Job, the 
righteous man, that all the arrows of mis- 
fortune were shot. But Mr. Caine shirked 
the grave irony of the Hebrew novelist. He 
refused to allow vice to conquer, and so, like 
the lady and gentleman in Ibsen’s last play, 
the prodigal is avalanched, and his ill-gotten 
gains are distributed among his worthy 
relatives. 

John Bull dislikes and suspects subtle 
shades of character in politics or any other 
form of fiction. He prefers the labelled vice 
and the ticketed virtue marked in plain 
figures. For him a Gladstone or a Chamber- 
lain is either an archangel or an arch-fiend. 
Mr. Caine paints character with the same 
austere simplicity. The good are good, the 
bad are bad, and they do not shade off into 
each other. And this, I think, is the secret 
of Mr. Caine’s Brobdingnagian vogue. 
What delights me most of all in his work is 
its volcanic seriousness, There may be a 





shadowy tinge of affectation in Mr. Caine’s 
personality, but I feel sure that his novels 
are a sincere expression of his temperament. 

Miss Corelli vies with him in this spiritual 
sincerity. Gods Good Man is horrent 
eteieweel with earnestness. 7 is a Tate 

Tickets. Gallery of John Bulls in various 

attitudes of explosive serious- 
ness. If a Frenchman were to ask me 
to give him an epitome of the British 
temperament, I should refer him to Goa’s 
Good Man, The Rev. John Walden is an 
incarnation of the Rev. John Bull to whom it 
is dedicated. Every character in the novel 
is a firm shadow of a fixed idea. The pecu- 
liar charm of John is his passion for docketed 
emotions and standardised moods. A witty 
lrishwoman once told me that at a British 
dinner-party she always feels sure that no- 
thing is going tohappen. There is the key to 
Miss Corelli. She appeases the national 
hunger for the obvious. Do not imagine 
that it is easy to be obvious for six hundred 
pages. Many clever men could not keep it 
up for six. The lady of the manor, the 
proud but beautiful Maryllia Vancourt ; the 
wicked agent; the vulgar bone-boiling 
baronet ; the sinister earl; the decadent 
poet ; the venal critic ; the pert z”e¢énue ; the 
“smart set” and the “Souls”; the sermon 
and the French songs ; the Ouidaesque dogs 
and horses ; the sour spinster Tabitha; the 
comic rustics; the tags from “ Omar 
Kayyaém” ; the voluptuous glimpses of high 
life ; the pink slippers ; the tirades against 
Sunday Bridge and smoking women ; the 
scathing allusions to the Savile Club,—these 
are the reverberations of that enlarged heart 
which beats alike in the queen on her throne 
and the housemaid in her basement. 

The novels of Mr. Caine and Miss Corelli 
are popular because they give back to the 
British soil in copious showers the emotions 
which they draw from it. They are like 
Shelley’s Cloud : 

They silently laugh at their own cenotaph, 

And out of the caverns of rain, 

Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from 


the tomb, 
They arise and unbuild it again. 


If we turn from them to a novelist like 
Mr. Hewlett, we realise that they have one 
advantage—the advantage of 


1 . - 
Hewlett being sincere. Mr. Hewlett 
and ? sy 
, is a subtle verbal artist, but 
Hichens. |. ; ; ; 
his subtlety is essentially in- 
sincere. The Queen's Quair delights the 
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connoisseur : it repels the ordinary man. | 
confess that I prefer the childlike sincerity 
of Caine and Corelli to the subtle insin- 
cerity of Hewlett. There are two kinds of 
simplicity—the simplicity of art and the 
simplicity of artlessness. Coleridge is right 
in declaring that an imaginative work should 
be written in a simple style, and that the 
more imaginative the work the simpler the 
style should be. 

There are signs of a reaction against 
romantic preciosity. It is seen in the 
novels of Mr. Robert Hichens. He groped 
after simplicity in 7e Woman with the Fan. 
He grasped it in 7he Garden of Allah, the 
simplest and subtlest and finest novel that 
was published last year. Another example 
of the subtly simple novel is Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc’s Emmanuel Burden, a masterpiece 
of the ironic method. Another subtly 
simple novel is Mr. Barrie’s Little Wahtte 
Bird, a book which is worth many a Li¢¢/e 





Mary, All these novels are as subtle as 
they are simple, and it seems to me that 
the novel must develop on their lines. All 
the great novelists are simple in_ their 
subtlety. Turgeniev, Tolstoy, and Hardy are 
as simple as Scott, and yet they express the 
complexities of the modern mind. 

One word more. It is possible to weary 
the public by writing down to it. Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle, in Micah Clarke 
and Zhe White Company, was 
travelling in the right direction, 
but the popularity of Sherlock Holmes 
tempted him, and he fell. The most tragic 
proof of the perils of popularity is the 
case of Mr. Kipling. His genius naturally 
yearns to write simple stories and simple 
lyrics ; but his knowingness is destroying 
his genius, as it destroyed Browning’s genius, 
To him and to all our novelists and poets 
I preach the gospel of simplicity. Clarify, 
clarify, clarify ! 


Doyle and 
Kipling. 





The Sea-lawyer. 


WAS one of what is called a Common 
Jury not long ago. Amongst the 
cases was that of a sailor, who charged 

another seaman with shooting at him. They 
had quarrelled about a_ girl, who was 
amusing herself with each in turn, as often 
happens, though, of course, each supposed 
that he was the favourite. One of these 
sailors gave the girl a silk scarf, and the 
other, seeing it and questioning her, gave 
her another and finer one. These two 
sailors were bosom friends, and one day, 
being merry with rum, they visited the girl 
together, when the matter of the scarves 
came out, and they began to fight. One of 
them whipped out a revolver and fired six 
shots at his friend. None of them hit him ; 
but they played havoc with the furniture, 
starred mirrors and pictures, and so on. 
The police came, and the man with the 
revolver was charged with trying to take the 
other’s life. 





The two sailors were both sober now, of 
course, and all feelings of enmity had 
disappeared. When the time came the 
prisoner said to his friend in the witness- 
box: “ Now, Jack, just think ; when I was 
shooting did I try to hit you?” 


“ T don’t know,” answered Jack. 


“ T’ll ask you another question. Was I the 
best shot on our ship?” They were both 
man-o’-war’s men. 

os,” 

“And do you mean to tell me that I 
couldn't have hit you, if Pd wanted, when 1 
was only a yard away ?” 

“Yes, Bill, I’m sure you could,” replied 
Jack, rubbing his chin with a great beefy 
hand. 

“Haven't you seen me send a bullet 
through the ace of spades at twenty yards ?” 

“Yes, Bill, I’ve seen you do it !” 

“You take up a bit more room than that. 
don’t you, Jack ?” 

Jack smiled, and every one else laughed 
loudly, for Jack was an enormous fellow. 
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Bill, too, was in high good humour. 
“Of course you’ve seen me do it. And if 
his lordship,” indicating the judge, “ will 
just hold up a card between his fingers I'll 
show him I can do it now, and I'll under- 
take not to hurt him.” 

His lordship laughingly declined the 
offer, and in the end he discharged Bill on 
his undertaking to pay the damages. 


Romantic Norah. 


We live in the smallest of flats, and a 
month or two ago were waited on by the 
most diminutive of servants. Her name 
was Norah, and she had red hair. She 
was a great reader of romances. ‘They 
were of the tenderest kind, and treated al- 
together of the aristocracy. One evening 
Norah was laying the tablecloth for dinner, 
when there was a double knock at the front 
door. Norah first blushed, then turned pale, 
and finally fell back into the nearest chair. 
Her mistress thought she had fainted, and 
went to the door herself. She came back 
with a parcel. Norah rose at once, and 
resumed her duties. 

“What zs the matter with you?” asked 
her mistress. 

“Hah!” Norah heaved a great sigh. 
“Hah!” and then went on: ‘* Excuse me, 
m’m, I’m in such a state of agitation. Oh! 
] thought it was the young man I’m walking 
out with,” 

Her mistress regarded Norah sternly. 
“What!” she exclaimed. ‘Understand, 
Norah, I cannot have any young man 
coming here.” 

“Nor me, m’m. I wouldn’t have him see 
me in my cap and apron for untold gold.” 

“Why, what does he think you are ?” 

“A young lady at a boarding-school—the 
stories I’ve told him! Oh! if he knew the 
truth, all would be over between us.” 

There was a candour about Norah which 
was not without charm. But the stories 
she told ws! However, the incident led to 
certain discoveries which make me doubt 
the value of free education, and Norah has 


gone. I will tell a story about her some 
other day, 


Teaching the Young Idea. 


I suppose the most popular of all the 
London shops are those which deal in 
dogs, cats, birds, rabbits, gold fish, snakes, 
and a host of other living creatures, for 
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they are Zoos in miniature, and afford an 
endless source of amusement to the idler 
and the contemplative. A famous criminal 
lawyer once told me that nothing sur- 
prised him in this life, and I myself long 
ago thought that I had _ reached _ this 
peaceful state of mind; but I was not 
proof against a sight which met my eyes 
not long ago in a little back street, where 
was situated one of these collections. A 
baby about two years old, very neat and 
clean, with a red face which shone as 
though it had been polished, flaxen curly 
hair, in a spotless white pinafore, a red 
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frock, white socks, little patent leather 
shoes, sat in a cage, the door of which was 
fastened with a padlock, and the floor 
littered with a heap of fresh straw. I had 
noticed the comical little creature a little 
way off, and had mistaken it for some new 
specimen lately arrived from the tropics. 
It was much happier than the poor larks 
in the cages above it, 1 am sure. I wonder 
what the rabbits, the tame rats, the dogs 
old and young, the cats, and a host of birds 
thought about their neighbour. “Is the 
baby for sale?” I asked the owner. He 
laughed, and inserting a thick forefinger 
between the bars, said: ‘What price you, 
Nanny?” and after they had exchanged 
a few crows—that is, baby language, which 
I do not understand—he turned to me, and 
said: “She’s learning the business, you see. 
You can’t begin too soon in a_ business 
like ours,” and then disappeared into his 
shop. 
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The Gray Mare. 

At Piccadilly Circus I got on to a 
Hammersmith bus one February afternoon, 
and was quickly followed by a stoutish lady, 
handsomely dressed, and her husband. It 
was a close afternoon, with bluish mists 
hanging over the houses. I was admiring 
the beautiful hues when, suddenly, the lady 
said in a sharp voice to her husband ; 

“ Put my umbrella up !” 

He put it up. A few spots of rain were 
falling. So my vision interrupted. 
Presently I overheard following 
dialogue : 

SHE: “I would never have come, if I 


was 
the 


had known it was going to rain, 
got the card with you?” 
HE: “No, dear, I must have forgotten 


Have you 


it,” after fumbling in all his pockets. 

SHE: “Oh! what a provoking man you 
are. Inever can trust you to do anything ! 
What a strain it is on me!” (She was 
double his size.) 

He was silent. 

SHE: “ Now, look again ! 
remember where the house is ?” 

HE: “ Melbury Road.” 

SHE: “ Melbury Road! It’s a mile long— 
it’s like looking for a needle in a bundle of 
hay !” 

HE: Hesitates, and doubtfully says: “It 
was St. James’ something or other, I believe.” 

SHE: “You de/feve! You don’t know- I 
can tell by the way you say it. You would 
irritate a saint. You are the most provoking 
man I ever met !” 

He was silent. She gazed gloomily into 
space. On reaching High Street, he was 
ordered to put down the umbrella, and the 
duet was resumed—thus : 

SHE (looking through a fince-nez which 
she held in her hand): “Why, what a 
common lot of people there are about here !” 


Don’t you 
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She alluded to the swarms on the pavement, 
“T don’t call this London—I would never 
have come if they hadn’t written to say they 
would be at home.” 

He made no response. She suddenly 
remembered that they were uncertain where 
her friends live. “What dd you do with 
that card? I suppose you haven't put it in 
your pockets after all?” 

HE: “No, dear * But to soothe her 
fumbled again about his clothes, and said 
mildly : “ How wide and open it is here !” 

SHE: “I can’t think why people live this 
far out. Driver, dviver-——” 

The driver is apparently deaf, and I am 
commanded to rouse him from his lethargy. 

SHE (continuing): “ Driver, didn’t you 
hear me ?” (driver shakes his head gravely), 
“ How far is Melbury Road ?” 

DRIVER: “ We're 
lady.” 

SHE: “Is it on the right or the left?” 

DRIVER: “On the right, lady.” 

SHE: “Stop the bus when you reach it! 
What an outlandish place—but it’s the last 
time. Now” (to husband) “ just try and think 
where you put that card !” 

He was doing so dejectedly, when the bus 
stopped, and the driver, jerking his whip, 
muttered, “ M’bury Road, lady,” with a sus- 
picion ofa smile hovering about his pendulous 
red cheeks, 

The lady rose, when a passenger picked 
up a letter card from the seat which she had 
occupied. 

“Excuse me, madam,” he said demurely, 
“but I think this is yours.” 

There was a titter on the bus top, and if 
looks could have pierced the bosom of her 
husband then he would have fallen dead, I 
am sure. But he was evidently a man of 
great wisdom, and politely handed her 
down the steps of the omnibus without a 
word. 


comin’ to it soon, 


X. 








